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CHAI'TI'R  I. 

>ns,n,<,.  M.  MKv.v,  <„MU,N„  ,,n   nn:„u    ^n,  „  n,:s  .n   ,  mmk 

•^''^""^      I"     "li;    MMi,  .n-n|.|,k\,iVI-; 

I  Kl  111  I     \r(i\:        :     .     . 

tMoiurali..,,  I.,,   iIr.  p.irpn,,.  .,1  u.aKiiit;  rrodit  nv.T'aM,.  -,i    t 
rcaM.nahl.  r,n.  .,f  i.um-M  ,.  i.,,,,,.^  ,„  ,.„,^„|  ,.„  ^,^^^^,,^; 

a>  a  nnv  an.l  nntrinl  i.I,.„,,„h  „■„,  i„  ,!„■  crcnoinic-  unrl.l      I„- 
.  fc.l.  U  wu„M  .,,„,  „,,,  ,;,,  i,,,,,  j^  _.,^  ,.,,,  .^^  xn,n,,l,..„,     II.. 
■t  .^  sai.l.  n.iHv.v.-l  tlR.  ,,Ia„  nf  .,  Iwrnk  tn  wlm-I,  all  the  Ailiniian 
Ih;<.,,I.  .n,^-  „  M,„MTilK.  ca,M,al.  an,l  i„  ,1,.  pmfi,.  .f  „  hi.l,  tluv 
r..«luall  W     ■nH..I,.v,u,..,.,..,H.,,,,,.e  ,,,,.;,  ,,,,,,,,;, 
co,nMK.raal  a-lvontnr..  lu   financial  Mippnrt  at  rales  /.f  i.u.r.M 
c.>  nppn.sMvc.  .l,a„  w.r.  cxt.rlc.l  at  that  titnc;  an-i  iiu-i,]..,, 
lallv  in  nirtch  .1,.  p„l,l,V  tr.aMiry  a.  wd!  a,  th.  private  ciii.e,,. 
of   AtluM.^.      "Thi...   while   nun.her.  nf   in.iivi.h.aN   were   .„- 
c.u.raj,n.<l  a„.l  enahle.l  tn  ..nplny  the,n>elve>   fur  their  private 
henef.ts.   the  w'       ■   Atluniai,   penpU-  wn„l,|  |,,o,i„e  one  LTeat 
'•ank-u.K  ennipa.        fn.n,   whose  pn,tit.,   everv   nie.nher.   it   wa. 
c'xpeete.l.  wn„l,|  .axive  at  least  an  easv  livelihn,,,!."'     |.„,   ,,„„ 
...K  <.nwn   tn  nur  n„  „   ,i„K,s.  cn-nperative  ere.lit   has   nnw   an 
"nhrnken  recnnl  nf  ,,ver  half  a  century  tn  vottch   fnr  i,    an.l 
tliat  recor.l   ,s  nne  whi.l,  .lisdnses  an   expan<inn  an.l   sncce.s 
uhich  are  trnil\   niarv.l.ms. 

The  m..ven,e„t  t.,-  k  it.  r.se  in  r;er,t,any.  which  has  heet, 
ca He.  the  tatherlan.l  .,f  cn-nperative  hanking.  In  1850.  Ilerr 
Scht.ze.  .May.,r  „f  Delit.sch.  who  was  als.,  a  ju,l«e  a.i.l  a 
"H'n.»-rot  the  Prns.ian  Xatmnal  Assenthly  i„  1S48.  establishe.I 
1"  Dchtzsch-Kilenhert;  his  ,1,.,  loan  societv  will,  a  nuMnhership 
of  ten  artisans.  Two  years  later  he  re.nn.lele.l  his  societv  as  a 
scl.-snppnrttns  institntinn.  with  a  share  capital.-'     In   1856.  la- 

tory.  Pri,    iples,  an.l  Practice  ..f  h.nklT.K.^t;      '  ^^  ^^    '"'"^"'^  "'" 
-C.  .;    Fay:    Oi-Dpt-rati.-M  at  Home  an.l  .\hrn:u\.  19-20. 
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piiblislicf!  a  book  setting  fortli  the  purpose  and  scope  of  his 
scheme.  Three  years  later  he  organized  the  "Allgemeiner 
Verband(lcr  Dcutschen  Erwerbs-  und  Wirtschafts-Genossen- 
schaften."  of  wliicli  he  was  director  until  his  death  in  1883  ' 
Ik  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  first  co-operative  law  in 
Prussia  m  1867,  which  was  made  an  imperial  law  in  1889.* 
Thus  arose  what  has  come  to  be  known  all  over  Eurojjc  as  the 
town  or  industrial  type  of  co-operative  bank. 

About  the  same  time,  another  movement  took  its  rise  in  Ger- 
many wliich  has  meant  even  more  to  tlic  poorer  agricultural 
classes  than  the  town  bank  has  to  the  larger  landhol.lers  and 
industrial  classes.  The  honor  of  first  establishing  rural  co- 
operative credit  associations  belongs  to  [ferr  F.  \V.  RaitVoisen 
burgomaster  of  a  group  of  villages  aromul  Xeuwied.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  mathematical  ability  and  of  broad  and  varied 
experience.  He  was  an  rx-.oldier.  a  wine-merchant,  and  had 
rendered  valuable  service  m  superintending  the  building  of  a 
railroad  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Touched  by  the  ,)ovcrty  of  the  rural  classes  around  Xeuwied 
Raiffeisen  established,  in  1848.  a  co-operative  distributing  soci- 
ety for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  poor  to  get  their  supplies 
of  potatoes  and  bread.     The  next  year,  under  the  patronage  of 
a  number  of  wealthy  philanthropists,  he  organized  a  credit  and 
loan  society  at   Flammersfcld.  designed  to  provide  credit  on 
easy  terms  to  needy  farmers.      The  great  importance  of  this 
association  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  indircctlv  determined  the 
trend  of   the  whole    future   movement   of   rural   co-oix-rativc 
credit    ,n    Europe.      One   thing   Raiffeisen    Icarne,!    from   this 
experiment.    Me  became  forever  convinced  that  the  crving  need 
of  the  iKior  was  not  for  philanthropic  aid.  but  for  some  so-  of 
organization  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  credit  fun.ls 
for  themselves.     Hence,  in  1862.  he  started  another  credit  and 
loan  society  at  Anhasen.  and  in  this  association  the  membership 
was  made  up  of  the  borrowing   farmers   themselves''     Four 
years  later  Raiffeisen  published  his  essay.  -'Die  Darlehenskassen- 
■■'11)1(1.,  20,         4]i,i<|  _  21. 
■■11)1(1.,  19-20. 
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vereinc,-  in  wliicl,  lie  commciulc<l  tl.e  Scluilze-Delitzsch  type  of 
bank  for  towns  and  iti.Iiistrial  centres,  an.l  the  Anl.au>en  nio.lel 
for  agricultural  communities.  lU.t  he  seems  gra<lually  to  have 
changed  his  mind;  and  from  1873  until  his  death,  in  1888  he 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  furthera.ice  of  rural  associations 
ot  the  Anhausen  tviie." 

With  the  establishment  of  these  two  models  of  co-operative 
credit  association,  there  was  started  a  movement  which  has  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  rapid  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  (ieriiiany  during  the  past  sixty  years.     There 
IS  scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  but  has' its  town  bank 
Ihese  are  often  stately  edifices,  each  with  a  well  paid  staff  of 
clerks  aiKl  officers,  where  the  most  important  banking  business 
of  the   city   is   transacted.     On   the  other  han.I.   the   modest 
KaiHeisen  association  has  spread  among  the  agricultural  towns 
villages,  and  rural  districts,  carrying  thrift,  ambition  and  pro- 
gress with  it  everywhere. 

In  1905.  there  were  in  (uTiiiany  1,020  banks  of  the  Schuhe- 
Dehtzsch  model,  with  a  total  membership  of  586  ^<JS       Sixty 
per  cent,  of  these  members  availed  themselves  of  credit  ■  and 
the   total    loans  granted    in    190.-   amountc.l    to   3.000  000  000 
marks,  upon  which  was  charged  an  average  rate  of  5  05  per 
cent   interest.    Of  the  country  banks,  the  number  for  Germany 
.n  190..  stood  at  13.181.     The  10,786  of  these  associations  be- 
longing to  tlie  Imperial  Tnion.  for  which  reliable  statistics  were 
available.  ha.I  a  memberdnp  of  9.^4.473.  an,l  ha.l  granted  credit 
for   that   year   aggregating   .^00,000.000   marks,   at   a   rate  of 
interest  which  probably  averaged  about  one  per  cent   Ie<s  than 
was  charged  by  the  town  banks.     The  average  credit  advanced 
per  member  was  5()0  marks,  as  compared  with  .^000  marks  per 
member  granted  by  the  Schuhe-Delitz.sch  associations  ' 

Hut  the  co-operative  movement  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
hned  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  In  186.;.  Signor  I  uzzatti 
e.<taMshed  the  Popular  Hank  of  Milan  with  an 'initial  capital 
nf  /OO  lire,  ot  which  the  foun.ler  himself  subscribe  100  lire 
thus  becoming  the  largest  shareholder  among  the  charter  mem- 
"Ibid..  20.  -Ibid..  4,S. 
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bers  of  tlic  asi^ociation.''  Hut  this  small  beginning  furnishes 
but  a  shght  indication  of  the  subsequent  importance  of  the 
movement.  In  1906  there  were  829  town  bani<s  in  Italy  with 
a  capital  of  133.000.000  lire,  (ieix)sits  of  700,000.000  lire,  and 
credits  to  the  amount  of  4.^3.000.000  lire.  The  first  rural  bank 
HI  Italy  was  e^tal)lishe(l  by  Signor  Wollemborg.  a  doctor  of 
Lorrcgia.  in  1883.  I'.y  1906  there  were  1.461  agricultural  asso- 
ciations in  operation  in  Italy."  Through  this  system  of  rural 
co-operative  credit,  the  entire  agricultural  situation  has  been 
revolutionized:  and  not  only  has  great  material  progress  re- 
sulted, hut  the  accompanying  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment has  been  equally  great,  and  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms.'" 

In  somewhat  similar  manner,  the  story  might  be  told  of  the 
way  in  which  country  after  country  has  been  invade.l  by  the 
co-operative  credit  movement  until  almost  everv  part  of  Euroj^e 
has  felt  its  influence.      We  have   France  with  its   18  ixipular 
banks  and  1.638  rural  associations  in  1907;"  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, where  aiwut  4.000  agricultural   credit   societies  were   in 
operation  in  1904 :'-'  and  P.elgium  with  its  431  countrv  banks. 
December  190...  and  a  prosperous  group  of  17  town  associations 
doing  husincss  in  1906."      The  movement  has  become  firmly 
rooted  in  Holland  and  Switzerlan.l ;  it  has  taken  possession  of 
Russia,  [-inland.  Servia.  and  the  (Jrand  Duchv  of  Lu.xcmburg; 
It  forms  part  of  the  general  plan  of  co-operation  by  means  of 
which  .Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  Irish  .Agricultural  Ogani- 
zation  .Society  are  bringing  aI)oul  a  much  needed  revolution 
among  the  poorer  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  being 
tried  by  the  P.ritish  Government  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
distress  of  the  poverty-stricken  millions  of  India.'^     Speaking 
of  the  Irish  situation,  in  his  book  published  in  1904.  Mr.  E.  A. 

Mbid.,  63.         ■■•Uml,  67-69. 

"T-.  .\,  I'r.ilt,  The  Organization  of  .Agricultnr..'.  123. 

"C.  R.  I'\-iy.  Co-operation  at  Home  and  .Mjro.id,  68  and  72. 

'=E.  A.  Pratt,  op.  cit.,  165  and  153. 

I'C.  R.  Fay,  op.  cit..  67-69. 
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Pratt  affirms  that  the  value  of  the  rural  credit  banks  in  Ireland 
and  the  part  which  they  are  already  playing  in  the  general  agri- 
cultural and  economic  development  of  the  country,  could 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.'-  Mr.  Dcsjar.lins.  who  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  authorit\  in  .America  on  the  co-operative  credit 
movement,  estimates  that  the  number  of  associations  in  exist- 
ence must  now  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  40.000, 
and  the  annual  turnover  is  probably  around  four  billions  of 
dollars." 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  co-operative  credit  move- 
ment, we  can  readily  understand  that  a  studv  of  the  sociciies 
which  are  spring  up  among  the  French  Canadians  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  St.  I.awrencc  is  likely  to  present  but  little  that  is 
new  to  the  student  of  co-operation.    The  careful  student,  how- 
ever, IS  well  aware  that  the  type  of  socictv  developed  in  one 
European  country  never  corresponds   in   all   detail   with   that 
evolved  when  the  principle  is  set  to  work  under  the  ditYercnt 
conditions  of  another  country.     Tiie  variations  arise  from  two 
causes.     Different  promoters  of  the  movement,  having  the  ex- 
perience of  other  leaders,  and  the  methods  of  organization  and 
operation  of  other  associations  before  them,  introduce  changes 
which  they  think  will  be  better  adajjted  to  their  peculiar  set  of 
conditions.     Then.  t(w,  the  associations  are  so  democratic  that 
they  inevitably  take  on  differences  of  management,  and  show 
results  that  are  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  each  nationalitv  or 
class  within  a  nation,  among  whom  thev  come  into  operation 
Hence,  tne  dift-erences  of  environment   between    Europe  and 
America,  an.l  the  fact  that  the  French  Canadian  model  is  a  care- 
fully planned  attempt  to  meet  those  differences  bv  adaptations 
based  on  the  combined  experience  of  European  countries,  may 
lend  to  this  investigation  enough  of  interest  to  make  it  worth 
while. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  European  movements,  this  in 
French  Canada  owes  its  being  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
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a  snifTle  nidividual.  Mr.  Alplionsc  Dcsjanlins  was  born  at  Levis 
OiicI.cc.  ,n  1854.     1  Ic  graduated  fnmi  the  college  of  his  native 
town  in  18/0.  and  .shortly  afterward  went  into  journalism     He 
early  became  engrossed  in  the  study  of  economic  and  social 
science,  and  epsecialiy  was  his  attention  attracted  by  the  co- 
operative movement  which  was  sprea.ling  over  Europe.      He 
had  stu.hcd  with  the  keenest  interest  the  rapid  development  of 
co-operation  in  (iermany.  France.  P.elgium.  llollan.l  and  Den- 
mark.    This  latter  country  he  ha.l  seen  pick  herself  up  from 
the  v-ery  depths  of  despair  after  the  unfortunate  German  war 
of   1864.  in  which  she  lost  the  richest  of  her  territory,  and 
through  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  aid  uni- 
versal education,  start  on  a  career  of  rejuvenated  pros,,erity 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before  her  mutilation.     He  saw 
clearly   the   important   part   which   the    Schulze-Delitzsch   and 
Raiffe.sen  banks  had  played  in  the  industrial  a<lvancement  of 
uime<l  (.erinai.y:  and  he  also  knew  what  a  similar  system  of 
co-operative  cre.lit  had  accomplishe.l  for  Italv.     Moreover    for 
the  past  thirteen  years,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
communication  with  most  of  the  European  leaders     T    s  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  the  moving  spirits  of  co-ope  ation  in 
the  old  world  has  placed  him  in  possession  of  a  great  <leal  of 
intormation  on  the  subject  which  has  up  to  the  present  time 
never  been  published. 

I  Hit  of  this  mass  of  heterogeneous  material  Mr.  Desjardins 
arrivc.1  at  a  conviction  of  the  supreme  im,K;rtance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  adaptation.  iMrst  of  all.  an  association  must  grow  out 
of  local  needs.  Denmark,  for  example,  the  country  which  has 
surpassed  all  others  in  co-operative  organization,  has  never 
adopte<I  the  credit  form  of  society.  Any  attempt  to  engraft  on 
society  an  institution  whose  function  is  already  adequately  and 
economically  performed  by  others,  would  onlv  be  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  multiplication  of  machinerv  Mr 
Desjardms  has  perceive.!  that  the  success  of  co-operati've  asso- 
ciations in  infusing  new  hope  and  energy  into  the  masses  who 
are  struggling  on  the  very  margin  of  subsistence,  lav  largely  in 
their  wide  range  of  adaptability.    Being  himself  a  reformer  and 
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an  cnlluisiast,  as  leaders  of  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  tlic  nplittirsr 
of  men  must  iiecessari!\-  l,e.  lie  at  once  be-an  to  look  abuiu  f..r 
some  way  in  which  hi>  native  land  mi.s,rlit  reap  some  h.netit 
from  the  practical  ai)plication  of  those  principles  which  had 
helped  so  much  in  improving  conditions  amonj,'  tiie  poorer  and 
middle  clas>es  of  Kurope. 

His  opportunity  i)resented  itself  in  the  usn.ilved  credit  and 
banking  problem  of  his  native  province.     The  fre(|ucnt  refer- 
ences, in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
to  the  evil  and  extent  of  the  practice  of  usury  convinced  Mr. 
Desjardins  that  the  solution  of  this  prf)blem  would  mean  ine- 
tmiable  bcntf-t  to  his  country,  and  more  especiallv  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  lliDugliout  Eastern  Canada,  where  the  money-len.ler  is 
practically  the  only  resource  of  the  poorer  classes  who  may  find 
themselves  obliged  to  Ix.rrow.     I  le  had  the  precedent  of  'i  lun- 
gary.   where   the   rural   districts   had   been   ground   down    for 
generations  under  one  of  the  most  oi)pressive  systems  of  usury 
which  the  student  of  practical  economics  has  ever  encountered. 
In  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opi^sition.  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  co-operative  credit  was  established,  which  drove  the 
entire   tril)e  of   innkeepers    and   small    merchants,    whose    real 
business  was  the  ])racticc  of  usury,  out  of  the  country.'" 

I'.ut  here  in  bVench  Canada,  where  Mr.  Desjardins  was  born 
and  bred,  the  situation  had  some  peculiar  difificiuti'-s  of  its  own. 
The  ixipulation  of  the  province  of  (Quebec  are  for  the  most  part 
descendants  of  a  hardy,  thrifty  stock  of  Xorthern  l>ance.  who 
seem  to  have  brought  with  them  from  the  motherland  the  habit 
of  storing  their  earnings  in  hoards  of  coin.  Speaking  of  Canada 
under  the  h>ench  regime,  Professor  .Adam  Shortt  says:  "  The 
tendency  to  private  hoarding,  which  at  time  was  quite  com- 

mon and  natural  in  all  countries,  wa  .ecially  characteristic 
of  the  I'Vench  peasantry,  and  has  remained  so  to  this  day  in 
both  France  and  Canada."'"  .\fter  the  coiK|uest.  '•  a  large 'and 
im]>ortant  section  (^f  the  French  Canadians  ix..sessed  small  in- 
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'lividiial  hoanls  „f  specie.  conii,f,>e(I  almost  entirely  of  old 
Freiidi  coins,  imidi  worn  and  conMderably  over-rated;  they 
were  distrust fnl  of  paper  money  and  cxclianjrcd  it  as  speedily 
as  po.siI)le  for  coins,     hi  tliis  exchange.  I.,cal  prejudice  and  the 

interests  of  the  hanks  favored   I-rencii  silver. Fhe  hanking 

institutions  of  I'rench  Canada  were  hut  Hitle  patn^iized.  either 
in  ihe  use  of  their  notes,  or  as  rei)ositories  for  savings.  But 
tliey  found  a  field  for  profit-mak-  ,„r  i„  ,he  coilectio,:  of  "  all 
til."  maimed  and  wayworn  l-rencIi  coins  on  the  continent."  and 
passing  them  out  to  the  habitants  at  tlieir  much  over-rated 
valuation.-" 

Tiiis  custom  of  returning  hank  notes  for  redemption  in  coin 
had  a  steadying  i  ttVct  ui)on  the  l-rench  Canachan  banks  wliicli 
I)laced  ihem  at  an  advantage  as  compared  witli  tlie  banks  of 
Tpper  Canada  and  tlie  Chited  States  in  time  of  crisis.     They 
were  forced  to  exercise  caution  and  moderation  in  their  issue 
ot  notes  by  tlie  fact  that  the  notes  were  usually  soon  returned 
for  redem])tion  in  coin.     The  amount  of  coin  thus  kept  in  cir- 
culation made  it  easier  for  the  Lower  Canadian  banks  to  re- 
plenish their  vaults  with  specie.     Thus,  for  example,  the  three 
I  rcnch    Canadian    banks   experienced   much   less   difficulty   in 
weathering  the  crisis  of  the  early  twenties  than  did  the  banks 
of  the  Cnited  States  and  L'ppcr  Canaila.     In  fact,  the  Quebec 
bank,  with  a  patronage  mostly  confined  to  a  select  circle  of 
me.-chants  within  and  about  the  city,  experienced  no  great  loss; 
while  the  two  Montreal  banks,  though  they  sufifered  severely, 
were  able  to  pull  through  in  solvent  condition. ='■ 
^  Another  cpis,,de  which  had  tended  to  shake  the  faith  of  the 
Frcncl!     anadians  in  banking  institutions  was  t!-.'  formation  of 
wil.l-cat  banking  schemes  under  the  lax  laws  e.<isting  prior  to 
the   confederation  of  the   provinces.      These   spurious   banks 
found  their  opportuinty  in  two  circumstances.     There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  a  deep-rooted  race 
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English  clement ;  in  tlie  second  place,  the  siispenMon  of  specie 
payments  by  the  rej,'u!ar  banks  of  Lower  Canada,  in  coinni(,ii 
witli  those  of  the  United  States,  during  the  crisis  of  1837,  gave 
the  best  j)  >ssible  e.xcuse  for  the  refusal  'o  re.ieeni  their  notes 
c.i  il-.e  part  of  those  institutions  whose  sole  pur|X)se  of  existence 
was  to  get  their  notes  into  circulation. 

Among  other  favoring  circumstances  was  the  fact  that  the 
first  l)ank  to  take  advantage  of  the  political  and  racial  Minatioii 
was  a  f)erfectly  honest  and  patriotic  institution,  the  l'.an(|ue  du 
I'euple  of  Montreal.  This  wa<  a  form  of  joint  stock  company 
whose  directors  pledged  themsijvo  to  unlimited  liability,  while 
ordinary  shareholders  were  liable  (jnly  to  the  extent  of  their 
subscribed  stock.  The  notes  of  this  bank  were  soon  in  circula- 
tion, and,  on  political  grounds,  found  a  mf>re  cordial  reception 
than  those  of  the  regular  chartered  bank>.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  was  legitimate  business;  and  .luring 
the  crisis  the  l!an(|ue  du  I'euple  entered  into  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  regular  banks  in  weathering  the  storm  of  financial 
stringency. --' 

The  real  evil  arising  out  of  the  establishiuent  of  th-  m>titu- 
tion  consisted  in  the  swarm  of  imitators  which  sprang  up.  The 
promoters  of  these  bogus  banks  were,  for  the  mo>t  ])art.  sharp- 
ers from  the  neighboring  states,  who,  if  they  even  took  the 
trouble  to  establish  head(juarters,  hired  someone  to  look  after 
the  obscure  ofifice  in  f.ower  Canada,  while  they  attended  to  the 
more  important  business  of  (joatiug  the  sinirious  paper  else- 
where. They  t(>ok  care  not  to  .irou<e  :-us))icion  bv  trying  to 
push  their  trade  in  the  neighb  hoo<l  of  their  nominal  head- 
quarters:  but  throughout  \\\  rn  Cpper  Cana.la  and  the 
adjoming  states  they  managed  tw  get  consi.lerablc  quantities  of 
their  notes  into  circulation.  In  this  they  were  favored  by  the 
scarcity  of  a  medium  of  exchange  consequent  ujwn  the  crisis. 
Many  a  suspicion  was  aroused,  to  be  .sure,  but  so  long  a>  all  the 
banks  in  Lower  Canada  were  refusing  to  redeem  their  notes. 
there  was  no  way  of  testing  the  solvency  of  these  concern-;.  In 
the  meantime  the  notes  were  finding  their  way  back  to  Lower 
--Ibid.,  ix.,  1-5. 
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Canada,  public  indignation  was  aroused  rcsultin>,'  in  inv<  Mica- 
t.on«  in  l,nil,  llurtalo  ar.d  Montreal,  and  a  I,.,^-  list  of  the 
issuers  of  si)urioi,s  hank  notes  was  jnihiished.-^ 

Xow  It  ca.uiot  he  said  that  the  l-Vench  Cana.hans  themselves 
suffere.i  any  serious  loss  as  a  result  of  tiiese  hankinjj  swin.Iles- 
an.  yet  the  puhlishinfr  of  ,1,,.  results  of  the  investigations  did 
a<id  o.ns.derahly  to  the  lonj;-standinK  liereditarv  -.rejudiee  of 
flK'  averaf,rc.  hahitant  a-ainst  I)anking  institutions  in  general 

As  a  result,  the  ol.l  tendency  to  hoard  still  persists  in  I'rench 
Lana.Ia.  Thus,  one  side  of  the  problem  which  .\Fr.  Desjardins 
ha.  to  solve  was  whether  or  not  this  inherent  distrust  of  credit 
an.!  bankmjr  institutions  would  make  tlie  establisjiment  of  co- 
oi.erat.ve  credii  associations  amouf;  his  countrvmen  an  impossi- 
bility. Woul.I  they  entrust  their  representatives  with  the  care 
of  their  fun.is.  and  thus  h  inj,'  the  combined  saviiiRs  of  ,he 
parish  into  a  coninu.n  fund  from  which  the  f,reneral  .lemand  for 
cre<l,t  could  l,e  met?  Or  would  the  tendencv  to  hoard  their 
small  surplus  pnne  too  strong  for  the  new  movement  and  leave 
the  usurer  still  -n  contr.;!  of  the  credit  business?  Su-Ii  a  prob- 
lem could  (,nly  be  solved  by  practical  ...xperiment. 

lb-  di.l  not  expect  to  have  bis  plans  meet  evervwhere  with 
an  enlhus,a>tic  reception.      P.ut  sel.lom  have  the  i.leas  of  anv 
reformer   foun.l  an  eawr  multitn-le  waiting  to  receive  them 
i^.x-L-n    those    principles    whose    suhsecinent    development    has 
shown  the  most  wonderful  vitality  bave  generallv  been  force.l 
to  begin  their  career  by  fighting  f<^r  hare  standing  ground     This 
has  been  to  some  <.xtent  true  of  ,he  whole  movement  toward 
economic  co-operation;  and   alm..st  without  exception  has   it 
heen  true  of  the  cre.lit  and  banking  associations.     In  summing 
"P  Ins  conclusions,  base.l  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  Mr.  Ifenry  W.  Wolff  finds  that  the  movement  has 
everywhere  met  with  the  same  fate.     .\t  the  outset  no  countrv 
lias  wanted   ,t.     Xo  people  lias  anticipated  that   co-operativ'e 
credit  was  adapted  to  its  peculiar  con.litions.    .Mmost  invariablv 
has  the  fotmder  met  with  the  same  cold  indifTerence.^*    Schulze 
-■'Iliic!..  ix,  190  et  scq. 
-^Hcr.ry  VV.  VVoltf,  Co-optrativo  Hanking.  137. 
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and  Raiffcisen  in  ruTmany.  \a\7.7.:ixu  in  Italv.  Zillcr  in  Austria, 
an.l  oiluT  Ica.k-rs  ahn-.M  a>  illiiMriotis,  l,ave  hc^un  hv  hearing 
almost  till-  wlu.Ic  l.nr.lon  of  the  work  which  ha^  since  reached 
snch  proportions  in  thei,    respective  countries.       IJut  ui  every 
case,  when  the  enerjjy  and  enthusiasm  of  tlie  reformer  had  pn'- 
vaiied,  and   co-operative  hankinj,'   taken   its   place  aiiinnj,r  the 
economic  and  sr.cial   forces  of  the  country,  there  has  been  no 
I?(:k  of  praise  and  ai)prnva! ;  and  people  have  wondered  how 
they  ever  managed  without  the  cre.lit  associations.    luerywhere 
the  experience  with  uvury  has  heen  the  same.       Co-operative 
credit  has  dom-  for  fuirope.  witliin  the  slw.rt  period  of  six  de- 
cades, what  century  after  century  of  reli,t,'i.nis  condemnation 
and   repressive   legislation    had    utterly    failed    to   acomplish. 
These  societies  are  meeting  in  a  legitimate  a  .  1  most  satisfactory 
way   that    fundamental   need   of  credit   which  constituted   the 
raison    d'etre    for    the    usurer's    practice.       Hence,    where    co- 
oper: live    credit    found    its    place    in    the    .social     organism 
the    i.'surcr    was    sj.nighed    of    as    a    superfluou  •    economic' 
appendage.        L'puards  of  f„rty  tliousa  id  pe(.ples'  hanks  are 
cleaning  out  the  plague  of  usury  which  had  infested   the  old 
>vorld  from  its  earliest  history,  with  the  same  uiK.htrusive  cer- 
tainty  which    has   marked    the   disappearance   of  other   pest 
before  the  advance  of  uKjdern  medicine  and  sanitarv  science. 
With  the  history  of  this  whole  movement   Mr.   l')esjardins 
was  perfectly  familiar.     He  had  every  confidence  in  co-opera- 
tive credit  as  a  ninstrument  in  furthering  social  and  economic 
progress:  and  saw  no  reason  why  its  introduction  should  not 
he  a  success  among  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Ouehec.     So.  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  many  a  worthy  predecersor  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Knrope.  he  began  his  propaganda  in  his  own 
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sumnin  montlis  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  OucIh-c;  while 
two  or  three  foun.lries.  two  machine  shops,  ami  a  shoe  factory 
K.ve  employnunt  to  an  in.lustri.nis.  waRc-earninK'  citi:.enship' 
Mack  of  the  town  to  the  south  an<l  east  is  a  well-to-.lo  agricul- 
tural i^.pulation  from  which  the  husiness  section  of  the  city 
•Iraws  Its  chief  support.  This  surroun.ling  rural  district  ac- 
coiinls  for  he  numerous  homes  of  retired  farmers,  who  form  a 
stah  e.  conservative  yet  thrifty. clement  in  all  such  agricultural 
market  towns. 

In  this  limited  population,  composed  of  those  having  such 
yar.ed  interests.  Mr.  Desjar.lirs  found  just  what  he  wanted 
H.s  purfKise  was  to  put  co-o,erative  credit  to  the  test  upon 
American  soil.  If  it  should  succeed  at  Levis,  there  woul.l  be  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  adaptability  to  almost  any  condi- 
tions to  be  met  with  anywhere  in  I-rench  Canada 

Amonp  the  .liverse  elements  which  make  up  the  population 
of  Levis.  Mr.  Desjardins  was  a  well-known  personality  He 
had  growr>  up  m  the  place.  From  childhood  he  ha.l  been  known 
and  respected  for  his  integrity.  His  training  in  ti,.  college  of 
the  town  hari  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  the  cultural  and 
religious  life  of  his  people.  His  career  as  a  journalist  had 
increased  his  familiarity  with  all  the  .liflFerent  problems  and 
needs  of  his  native  province.  His  contagious  enthusiasm  and 
hrm  perseverance  eminently  fitted  him  for  leadership  Surely 
It  w-uld  have  been  hard  to  find  one  beticr  fitted  to  undertake 
the  establishment  of  co-operative  credit  associations 

On  the  public  platform  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
and  m  private  intercourse  among  his  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, he  lost  no  opportunity  of  arousing  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. He  e.xplained  the  advantages  it  had  alrearly  brought  to 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and  showe.l  the  benefits  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  from  its  establishment  among 
Ills  fellow-countrymen. 

lo/i!  ^r^^  '*"!  *™'  '""""'^  "P^  ^"^  ^^'*°"'  I"  September, 
im  he  brought  a  dozen  friends  together  at  his  home,  and 
carefully  unfolded  to  them  his  plan.  During  the  three  months 
following  they  drafted  a  constitution,  and  began  taking  pledges 
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for  tlic  first  shares  of  stock,  which  wt-re  to  Ir-  p.ii  I  fnr  suhsc- 
qiu-ntly  in  iiisialnuntv  Thin,  ..n  the  sixth  <.f  Dm-ttiht-r  a 
mci-tiiiR  was  held  at  wliich  ahotit  fifty  of  the  iii.  r^.  ^pjritc.l  citi- 
znis  of  Levis  formally  adopted  the  coiistitiiti.m  and  hv  law-, 
and  bewail  huviness  as  •  I. a  Caisse  I'opulaire  de  !.evi^.••  The 
foIInwiuR  twenty  fifth  ..f  January  there  a|)pearcd  tlie  first  semi- 
monthly slatenuiu,  vhowinj;  assets  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
$242.  This  must  snrely  he  con-idcre.!  a  fair  start,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  tiie  Mnall  l)ej,'inninKs  and  early  struggles 
of  most  f)f  the  great  luirojiean  movements. 

A-^  to  the  siil)M'(|uent  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  People's 
IJank  of  Levis,  we  will  permit  a  few  statistics  to  tell  their  own 
story.  Ily  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  the  assets 
amounted  to  S.^_'..v.".55.  and  since  that  time  they  have  sho.vn 
a  steady  and  rapid  increase,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Yc.nriy  Incn.isc  in  .\ss<ls  for  tin-  IVoplc's  Hank  of  Levis. 

N'ov.  30.  \<xn  $  .U  567  55 

^■"^■■30.  1905   .'.■.■.■.■.■.■.'     36,028  jll 

\ov,  30,  1906  4.1 529  80 

Vov.  M\  1W7  (i^,3Si  )4 

^'ov.  30, 1908 ; : ; ; ;  r.,;^]  35 

N-ov.  30,  1909  102.«;0  3S 

Then  again,  no  better  indication  of  the  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness of  an  institution  of  this  kind  could  be  asked  for  than 
is  furnished  by  the  increase  an<l  volume  of  its  loans.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  "  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  People'* 
Bank  of  Levis  "  speaks  eloquently  of  the  service  being  rendered 
to  th"  community  bv  this  association : 

The  Loan  Movement  of  the  People's  Bank  of  Levis. 

First  year  SO  loans,  amounting  to  $    3,667  21 

Second  year   161        ''  "  19,800  26 

Third  year  275        '•  "  27^36  34 

Fourth  year   268        "  "  34,272  68 

F'ffh  year   298        "  ■■  40^586  80 

Sixth  year  368       "  "  64,766  72 

Seventh  year  461        "  "  86,963  IS 


'**  (-H-oi'iRAiivi    l!\NKl.V(;  IN  Oii;ii|.:c. 

KiKhth  yiar   518        "  ••  "SS7>  97 

•^'*"=''  y-'^  f>3»     ••  ••  m.mv 

T"'"'" *W  $46.1,070  fiO 

Thf  pri'scnt  cnndiiion  ..f  tin-  IVopIc's  Hank  of  [.ivis  wmiM 
seem  to  iti.licatc  that  its   futiiri-  pn-Kriss  i>  a-Mircd.     lint  wc 
tiuist  not  imagine  that  this  micciss  ha*  l)cii,  won  without  sacri- 
ticf.     The  fouiKler  was  enthusiastic  in  liis  determination  to  ^ive 
the  experiment  every  |iossil,li.  cliaiiee  of  sueeess.     In  the  liome 
of  Mr.  Desjar.Iins  the  s.K-iety  was  organized.  an.I  for  the  first 
six  years  of  its   existence   it    found    free  heailijuarters  in   his 
private  office.     Ilitlur  came  all  the  numhers  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments   ..'1    their    shares.        Mere,    they    negotiated'  loans    and 
traitsacie..  aiy  other  husiness  thev  mifrht  have  with  the  ass,,- 
ciaiion.     Inrihermore.  Mr.  Desjardins.  as  manager  and  i)resi- 
dcnt  of  the  society,  un.lerlook  to  .lo  the  whole  work  of  keei.inR 
the  accounts,  etc.,  with  uit  a  cent  of  remuneration.     While  l,c 
was  away  on  official  diuus  durinjr  the  sessions  ,.f  i|,c  Dnnunion 
Parliament  other  inemher-  of  h,,   family  kept  the  books  and 
assisted  the  council  and  committees  in  transacting  tiie  business 
of  the  association.     During  his  visit  at   F.evis,  the  writer  had 
access  to  the  lK)oks  of  the  association  dating  fro:n  its  orRani- 
/aiion.     In  explanation  of  a  .i^reat  section  of  one  of  tlie  Ixmks 
which  was  written  in  ;i    lainty  feminine  hand,  the  prc^,idellt  re- 
inarked  with  s,,i,k  deRne  of  jiiMitiable  pride:    -That  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  been  compelled  to  l)e  so  long  absent  since 
l-a  Caisse  was  orjjanized.     I  was  worried  al)out  the  manafjement 
of  the  bank,  and  especially  over  the  l:eepin|,'  of  ilu  Ixx.ks.    One 
evcuinj,',  to  my  suri)rise,  niy  wife  volunteered  to  'ook  after  the 
bookkeepinj,'.     It  would  mean  some  hard  work  on  her  part .  but 
just  tlu'ii  it  looked  as  if  the  only  alternative  would  be  lo  hire  a 
Ixiokkeeper.     We  were  pinting  forth  every  etTort  to  accunulatc 
a  reserve  fund,  and  1   feare.i  that  we  could  not  very  well  bear 
such  expense  at  that  time.     1  br<MiKht  the  matter  of  my  wife's 
offer  o:  her  services  before  the  counci!  of  administration,  and 
hey  wer.-  willinj,'  that  she  should  try  the  work  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  council  and  committees.     The  result  was  that  Mrs. 
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a-ls  nnlnllar-  ,.i  I.„m,u^,  ua-  .ra.Nacu-l.  a«  v.,„  .an  m...  an,I 
<lHl.onk>  wtr.  h..„„lo„mt  t..a  tractin,,  nt  a  ant  " 

Ami  M,  „  onu-  al,n„,  ,|,a,  .inrint,'  tlu   tirM  mx  s.ar.  .,1  tlu 
i-NMnKc  ..,  >1,..  |.,v,s  a>,.,riatin„  ,h,  ,.„al  .x,Hn..  nf .,,.,  rat.nn 
'"^■''"l-"«  PnntiMK.  ua.  I.n,  S5-(.<.5;.     Iln,  ,n  tho  .an,.  ,ur....i 
ar..crv..   tnn.l  ..f  S.U  tl    ua,  aa„n„,lat..|  ;  an.l  ,1,..  m,,..  ..f 
^vrnnty  a«a.nM  any  ,.      .hi.  „,i,.l,.„.,  ,,,,(,,,  „„,  ^,.,^.^^.^,  ^^  .^^ 
ra„....l  mnn.  .l.an  cun,,H.n.at..l    iT.M.I.n,    D.^janlin.  an,|  In, 
fannly  f.-r  all  ,1,.  .-uri.ia.  wl„d,  ,lu,v  ha.l  .na.l.,     .\,  ,„.■  .„,! 
of    hf  MMh  y.ar  tl,.  pm.p.nty  an^l  Krnw.h  nf  ,1,.  hank  ins,i^ 
K'l  an  nur.a.f  ni  cxp.n.lit.ir..     Offices  wore  sen.red  in  the 
."M.u>s  ..CM,  .„•  llu.  ,..wn.  an.l  a  n,ana«cT  was  rcKnIariv  pai.I 
o   lav,,  tlK.  U,„k-,   an.l  ati.n.i   t.,  tl,.  ..fficv   w.,rk.   uhik-    Vr 
n.-sjar,l,ns  .,ill  r.,ain..!  |,i.  ,„M-,i„„  a.  prcM.l.nt.     \\  i,I,  mu-Ii'  a 
nr.>r.|  ,,    .l.v,.„n„  a.  thi,  u.  .n.  nvwlily  un.UT.tan.i  tl,.  ,,n.,- 
i.er.ty  wind,  l,a.  att.,,,!..!  tl,.  I..vi.  ass.,ciati..M.       \|„r.„v.r 
the  cxa.  ,pk.  .„■  .df-^acrifuv  ..t   l.y   ,1k-  mana,,vnun,  ..f  ,hi: 
pi">Hvr  M,nety  |,a>  n.,i  Inrn  ui,l„„n  ii.  inthuMuv  u,.m  ,],.  niw 
a  M,na,..,n.  uhid,  ar.  n„u   .prin^inK^  np  all  .,v.t  ,1u-  pn.vina- 
l.nt  Mn.y  Mr.   D.sjanlins  l,..,kc.I  „p..„   ,],.  Levi,  „.ci.,v  in 
H-  hfrlu  ,.t  aM  .xp.rnnen,.  ho  wa.  n„t  panimlarlv  at.xi.M,;  for 
nu-  c.tal.h.h-  K-nt  ..I  .„lKT  a.MK-iations  uniil   .hi'.  „„.  .|„.nl(l 
hav.    K.n,  «u.n  a  fair  .rial.    TlKrc  ua.  a>  y.t  n,.  law  pn,vi,i;„B 
for  !),.  c'staW.  ■    n.n,  .,f  micI,   iM„iu„i„n.;  >.,  that    j  a  Cai^.e 
rntiair.e.l  a  pnr.ly  v.,l,n,tary  .,rj:ani.ati,,n  f.,r  th.  first  six  v.ar. 
of  .IS  cxtstnu-..     .Wv.rtluKss.  ,!,.■  y.ar  aft.r  th.  f.,r„,ali,",n  ,.f 
the-  l.evts   lc.,pk.'.   Hank  an„.luT  a.s.,ciati.,n  .,n  i.Ie„,ical  lin.s 
ua.  ,,rf,'atnz..l  „,  ,),.  .i.i,-hh.,rin^r  rnral  parisl,  ,,f  St    h>M,,h  .le 
I-^'vts.     ff.rc.  alth..u.ul,  the  nature  ..f  the  cmmnniiv  ma.!,  ini- 
poss.hle    snch   rapi.l    expat.si.m    as    i„    the   case   ni   ,he    I  cvis 
society,   the   pr.)j,rrcss   has   1 
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for  March  of  that  year  reports  that  two  liundred  menihers  had 
already  1)eeii  enroilcd.  and  the  record  shows  a  steacK  gro\vtli 
since. 

Rut  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  a  wider  expansion 
of  co-operative  credit  was  justifiable  and  liighlv  desirable.  The 
experience  with  these  three  associations  had  furnished  sufficient 
cvi.lence  of  the  fact  that  such  societies  could  be  made  potent 
factors  in  promoting  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
I-rench  Canadian  communities.  All  the  expectations  of  the 
ar.Ient  promoter  ha.l  been  fulfilled :  and  he  was  now  anxious 
for  provmcial  recognition.  He  wanted  a  law  which  would 
make  regular  and  legal  what  had  up  to  this  time  been  a  purelv 
voluntary  and  e.xtra-legal  association. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  it  took  Schulze  seventeen  years 
to  secure  legal  recognition  from  the  Prussian  Assemblv.'  and 
that  It  was  not  until  twenty-two  Nears  later  that  the  law  was 
adopte<I  for  the  empire.  Mr.  Desjanlins  found  it  much  easier 
to  obtam  recognition  through  a  provincial  law.  Indeed  it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  as  we  see  from  a  glance  at  the  poli- 
tical and  mdustrial  situation  in  French  Canada. 

Patriotic  and  enlightened  French  Canadians  were  painfullv 
con.scious  of  the  fact  that  their  race  was  far  from  taking    in 
the  mdustnal.  political,  and  cultural  life  of  America,  the  place 
which  their  great  national  traditions  would  lead  us  to  e.xpect 
that  they  should  occupy.     The  manifestation  of  this  conscious- 
ness was  to  be  seen  in  the  fervent  eflforts  which  a  few  of  the 
more  progressive  spirits  were  making  towar.ls  the  promotion 
of  educational  and  industrial  reform.     To  be  sure    they  were 
forced  to  march  at  a  slow  and  cautious  pace :  for  they  found 
themselves  opposed  by  a  powerful  element  in  both  chu'rch  and 
state  which  prefers  to  burn  life's  taper  in  adoration  of  the  dry 
bones  of  a  dead  past.      These  widelv  sundered  points  of  view 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy 
m  speech  and  writing,  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  resulting 
in  at  least  a  partial  victory  for  the  progressive  element      A  sys- 
tem of  technical  schools  is  in  process  of  establishmen't    which 
if  carried  through,  would  be  a  credit  to  any  people 
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iTom  this  opposition  of  conservatives  an.l  radicals   .Mr   Des- 
jarchns  stood  entirely  aloof.       He  worked  auav  qnietlv.  and 
.ncdentally  secured  the  hearty  snpjx.rt  of  both  factions.'    The 
chnrchunh  which  every  French  Canadian  movement  lias  to 
reckon  hr.d  the  prece.lents  of  Italy.  Austria.  Ilunsarv.  iielRiuni 
and  other  Kuropean  coutnries  where  the  Catholic  clergv  were 
the  foremost  promoters  of  co-operative  banking.    The  p'rogres- 
^.ve  element,  on  the  other  hand,  lu.pe.l  that  the  movement  might 
result  ,n  benefits  similar  to  those  which  ha.I  h,en  realized  from 
Its  estabhshment  in  Europe.     IJesi.Ie..  if  an  object  lesson  nearer 
home  were  rec,uired.  here  were  three  prosperous  crdit  associa- 
.ons  flour.shmg  right  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  provincial 
legislauve  halls.      Mr.  Desjardins  had  manv  warm  supmrters 
m  the  eg,slature  who  were  in  syn,pathy  with  his  aims,  and  .aw 
the  value  of  the  associations ;  an.l  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Quebec  Syndicates  .Vet  of  19C6  can,e  before  the  legislature 
It  was  passed  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 

1  his  act  is  describe<l  in  the  "  Labour  C.azette  "  of  April  1006 
as     an  act  to  regularize  the  formation  and  organization  of  co- 
operative societies  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  province 
■     •     •    go'iig  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  sanction.    It  provided 
for  the  formation  of  production,  consumption  and  credit  asso- 
ciations of  a  co-<,perative  character  at  any  place  in  the  province 
tlie   territory   within    which   an   association   is   empowered    to 
operate  being  confined  to  the  linnt.  of  a  provincial  electoral 
hstru  t.     1  he  responsibility  of  members  of  co-operauve  associa- 
tions IS  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares 
and  onlv  persons  domiciled  within  the  limits  of  the  association 
heing  pcrmitte<l  to  become  members  " 

In  the  niatter  of  liability,  limits  of  territorv  for  each  associa- 
tion, and.  in  tact,  throughout  the  general  provisions  of  the  act 
we  see  everywhere  the  inHuence  of  the  constitution  and  bv-laws 
<d^U  Caisse  Populaire  de  Levis  and  its  two  sister  institutions. 
As  these  will  be  somewhat  fully  analyze.l  in  the  next  chapter 
we  need  not  tarry  now  over  the  provisions  of  the  act  ' 

The  immediate  result  of  the  passing  of  the  act  was  an  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  co-operative  credit  over  the  entire  province 
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Letters  of  enquiry  and  requests  for  copies  of  tlie  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Levis  society  began  to  arrive  from  all  direc- 
tions. Scarcely  a  week  passed  but  some  parish  sent  in  a  petition 
that  Mr.  Dcsjardins  come  in  person  and  explain  the  organiza- 
tion and  advantages  of  his  associations.  These  invitations  are 
gladly  accepted  whenever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  away 
from  other  duties ;  and  each  such  meeting  usually  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  society.  The  following  list  of  associations, 
indicating  the  location  of  each,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spread 
of  the  movement  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Several 
societies  have  been  organized  since,  and  in  a  recent  communi- 
cation Mr.  Desjardins  states  that  he  has  about  sixty  applica- 
tions for  assistance  in  establishing  new  banks  -''ring  the  coming 
spring  and  summer.  As  the  geographical  u,.,tribution  of  the 
following  societies  indicates,  tl^e  province  has  been  invaded 
from  one  extremity  to  the  oth  .According  to  all  the  reports 
available  the  associations  are,  without  exception,  doing  well: 
so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
movement  should  not  continue  until  the  province  of  Quebec  is 
as  well  equipped  with  co-operative  credit  facilities  as  many 
European  countries  already  are.-'' 


Xamc  and  Date  of  Secretary 

Locality.  Formation.     President.  or  Manager 

La  Caisse 

Populairc  de  Levis, Dec.  6,  1500  >Tr.  A.  Desjardins.        Mr.  Desjardins. 

"  St.  Joseph  de  Levis,  July,  1901  Col.  G.  Vien.        H.  Boiirassa,  Scc.Mgr. 

"     St.  .Malo  Jan..  1905  M.  Marquis.              Jos.  Dclislc,  Mgr. 

"     Paqnettcville Sept.,  19()7  M.  Lanire.        M.  Lapalme,  Sec.  Mgr. 

'•  St.  Bonaventure  ...Nov.,  19<)7  Rev.  .M.  Gravel.  Geo.  Forest,  Sec.Mgr. 

"     St.   Lsidorc   Dec,   15()7  Rev.  .M.  Roy. 

"     Contrecoeur   Feb.,  1908  Rev.  M.   Ducharme. 

"     Quebec   .Apr.  27,  1908  Dr.  J.  H.  Bedard. 

JL  Lainontagne,  Sec.  Mgr. 
"     Xominingue  ....Mar.  22,  1908 
"     Beauport  May  3,  1908 

='.Vote:  In  a  letter  of  July  S,  1910,  Mr.  Desjardins  gives  tlie  number 
of  hanks  established  np  to  date  as  44;  and  informs  us  that  the  interest 
in  the  movement  is  increasing  in  all  sections  of  the  province. 
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Xanif  and  Dnte  of  5       ., 

LaCatr""'  ''"■""'""■    ''"■^"'■""-  o;rianager 

St.  Gregoirc  du  Sault 

Montmorency  ....  May,  1508  Rev.  M.  Rucl 

^'o"f^:'>   June,  19()8  L.  Lefcvre 

^'=""'3  Sep.  13.  1908  Rev.  M.  Smith. 

1'    f^T"'^' Sep.  17,  1908  L.  G.  Hclzil.  L.  G.  Belzil,  Mgr 

.,     ,Vf =*"=*  •  •  • , Sep.  20.  19(8  Rev.   E.  Gagnon.  Dr.  Cote,  Mgr' 

_^     lAncenne  Lorette.Dec.16.1908  Rev.   M.   Faucher.         M.  Drolet,  .Mgr 

..     St.  Sanveur  Dec.,  1908  Dr.  Jos.  Gosselin. 

St.  Cliarle.s  dc  Bellechas?c. 

^.  Jan..  1909    Rev.  M.  Page.  M.  Paqmt.  Mgr 

1  Immacidee  Conception  ^ 

^^       ;^^J^'""'r;a>      •Jan.  1.  1909  Rev.  Rectenr  Daignault,  S.J. 

St^ Victor  de  Tnng.  R,v-,  a.  Morisscttc 

Beauce June  2"    1509  t         d 

"    c.   V      •        1    /■  J""  Rancourt.  Mgr. 

St.  Narcisse  dc  Cham,-  Rev.  Prosper  Cioutier 

..    J''"""   /""y  t'  '^  J-  A.  Gravel.  MP..  Mgr. 

..     J,!":"'^, {"^"•''^    Rcv.J,F..HcI,ert.      Feli.x  Uclaro,  sL 

^^'"^  ^-'''^'•' J"'y  18'  1500    Rev.  Jos.  Gagnon.  J.  A.  Pinchaud.  Sec. 

"    St.  Maurice  de  Cham-  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^'■°'^""'  •''^'■• 

.,    o'^'T-,. ••.A"K.  1.1509    Rev.M.T.C.nron.    Z.  Forest,  Sec  Mgr 

Sayabec  Rnnouski,  .-Xug.  8.1909    Rev.  J.  C.  Saidon. 

•■     Tu  .f      1  nr-  .  '^"^''-  Ircmblav,  Sec.  Mgr 

Thetford  Mines.  Aug.  22.  1909    Rev.  J.  G.  C^udreau.  " 

••     <;.  Ti,  .    I  ■.     II  '■-"^'■''  Vaillancourt,  Sec.  Mgr. 

M.  I  hcophilc  du  Lac.  comte 

_         cleCKr;, ■,!„,. .Sep.  6,  vm  Rev.  J.  P.  Boulay.  .S.  Lucien,  Sec.  Mgr 

<le  1  Enfai.  jesus   comte  C.  ..\.  Rilo<leau.  Jos.  Vadeau  Sec 

de  Beauce  ..  ..Sen    1<)    1909  u        ,  ■'";•'"■  ■^''c. 

'•     rl„  «;,    T-1  ■     1     A.     ''    '   •  '^"^"^  Kcv.  Jos.  Johin.  Mgr. 

de  St.  I  Iric  de  Matano.  comte  Rev.  P.  C.  Saidon. 

de  Rimouski. .  .Sen    '6    1909  n     •  1  ,^   ,, 

•■     ,ip  Ct    r  1    •  '^•'^■"1  (^""tt.  Sec.  Mgr. 

de  St^  Rphnam.  comt.  Rev.  L,  M.  Morrissette 

''<■  f'^'-T'f^-  Oct.  .r  1909  u    F    Pnc,.   MP    q  -  ^f 

•'     de  St.  Paul  de  la  Grand-  '             ^  '  ^'■'   •  '^^^    -^^^'■• 

Mere,  comte  de  Rimouski,  Rev.  L.  R.  Lafleche 

Sep.  26,  1909  j.  H.  D^sroches,  Sec.  Mgr. 

„     ,    T-     .    „.  l^*^^'-  J"Ies  Massicotte. 

cle  Trois  R.viers.  Oc.  17.  19^  a.  Lebrun,  M.P..  Scc.Mgr. 

Havi„s  got  tlu-  niovciiettt  in  Quebec  so  well  under  way   tiie 
next  concern  of  Afr.  Desjardins  was  to  secure  an  act  from'  the 
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Dominion  Parliament  which  would  place  similar  associations 
on  a  basis  of  legality  and  uniformity  for  all  the  different  pro- 
vinces. A  bill  was  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Quebec 
Syndicates  Act  of  IQCX),  and  introduced  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1907.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
enquiry,  and  strongly  recommended.  But,  as  it  was  then  late 
in  the  session  no  action  was  taken  that  year. 

Perhaps  one  influence  in  holding  the  bill  over  was  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Canada 
to  the  distributive  part  of  the  act.  The  delay  enabled  them  to 
thoroughly  muster  their  forces  for  the  next  attack;  so  that 
when  the  bill  came  up  again,  in  the  session  of  1908,  they  were 
prepared  to  fight  it  to  a  finish.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
the  act  passed  the  Commons  unanimously.  In  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, the  opposition  faction  i  ..  :  more  supporters,  and  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  bill,  in  a  .somewhat  modified  form, 
is  before  parliament  again  ;  and  it  has  been  referred  to  Banking 
and  Commerce  Committee  for  detailed  consideration.  The  same 
opposing  forces  are  arrayed  against  it  with  more  determination 
than  ever.  Though  somewhat  discouraged,  Mr.  Desjardins  is 
still  fighting  the  battle  of  co-operation.  He  has  divided  the  act 
into  two  bills,  one  dealing  with  co-operative  credit,  and  the  other 
providing  for  the  productive  and  distributive  forms  of  co-opera- 
tive activity.  Should  the  opposition  to  distributive  societies 
prove  too  strong,  he  hopes  still  to  be  able  to  save  the  part  of  the 
act  providing  for  credit  associations.* 

Put,  in  the  meantime,  the  work  of  Mr.  Desjardins  has  at- 
tracted attention  and  is  receiving  recognition  farther  away  from 
liome.  As  an  expert  in  his  field,  he  was  called  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston.^'    Later 

*Xotc :  The  bill  providing  for  co-operative  production  and  distrihu- 
lion  was  defeated  in  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority.  The  one  deal- 
ing with  credit  societies  never  came  up  *or  the  final  reading,  and  so  died 
a  natural  death.  The  friends  of  the  bill,  however,  are  confident  that 
next  year  there  will  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 

^'See  the  "Bankers'  Magazine,"  Ixxviii,  922 ;  or  the  Labour  Gazette 
3c,  103. 
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he  was  asked  to  confer  with  the  Banking  committee  of  the  State 

Strain  '':T^'^^'''  ^"  '''  ^"^^^^^  ^^  '^^'-^'-i-  - 
establish  and  control  co-operative  credit  associations.     On  the 

acT;r°ovidi::T"  H°'  ''^  ^°""'"^^'  ^^^  '^^^'^'»-  P--^'  - 
act  provKhng  for  the  organization  of  societies  throughout  the 

Commonwcahh  of  Massachusetts,  similar  to  those  operating  i^ 

Quebec,      fh.s  act  became  law   in   the  ..pring  of   190O    and 

Spnngfield.    Smce  then  a  committee  of  the  legislature  has  been 

and  b>-Iaws.     These  have  been  prepared,  and,  together  with 
hterature  sett.ng  forth  ti,e  advantages  of  co-operative  cr^d  t 

ha    the      are  now  about  ready  for  publication,  and  that  he 
expects  the  movement  in  Massachusetts  will  soon  be  started 
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TIIK  ORGANIZATION    AND  OI'KKATION   OK   A    TYI'ICAI,   KRKNCII 
CANADIAN  (()-01M:1< ATlVi:  (  RKDIT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  tiic  reader  wlio  is  unfamiliar  witli  tlic  co-oixrative  credit 
associations  of  Europe,  tlie  name  "  La  Cai.ise  Populaire  de 
Levis '.  would  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
purpose  and  scoi)e  of  the  modest  institution  at  Levis.  P)Ut  the 
person  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the  broad  humanitarian 
spirit  animating  the  whole  organization  and  activity  of  the 
town  and  country  banks  of  Europe  would  expect  to  find  the 
Prench  Canadian  societies  dominated  by  something  more  than 
the  purely  economic  motive.  The  men  who  had  breathed  their 
spirit  into  that  system  of  associations  which  has  sjjrcad  over 
Europe  and  India  were  more  than  financiers,  and  much  more 
than  political  economists  in  the  narrow,  classical  sense.  Schulze 
and  Raitifeisen.  Luzzatti  and  Wollcmlxirg  were  all  of  them  men 
to  whom  human  welfare  was  the  all-important  consideration. 
They  valued  institutions  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency  in 
serving  men.  and  never  looked  upon  human  beings  merely  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  production.  They  were  separated  by  a 
whole  world-view  from  that  class  of  antic|uated  thinkers  who 
()rize  "  chea])  labor  "  and  a  stupid,  plodding  peasantry  as  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  the  economic,  political  and  reli- 
gious institutions  of  a  country  can  stand  secure.  They  cwre 
men  to  whom  "  cheapness,"  poverty  and  ignorance  were  alwavs 
distressing.  In  a  sense  they  were  philanthropists;  and  yet  they 
were  far  from  practising  that  type  of  short-sighted  i)hilan- 
thropy  which,  by  giving  without  requiring  effort  in  return,  de- 
I)rives  human  beings  of  that  independence  and  self-reliance 
which  is  the  fundamental  quality  of  manhood.  Raiflfeisen.  as 
wc  have  seen,  did  start  out  on  the  charity  plan  of  relieving  dis- 
tress, but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  education  and  a 
proper  organization  of  their  own  latent  forces  was  all  that  was 
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necessary  to  „pl,ft  ,l,e  poor.     And  so  it  came  about  that  self- 
help  was  ma-le  tlu-  basis  of  the  co-operative  credit  nu.ven,n 

was  a  plan  to  enable  the  poorer  class  to  lav  for  then  sel  "s 
^e^cononnc  bas,s  which  nn,st  necessarily  .nderl^ 

Where  Raiffeiseu  ha.I  arrived  after  years  of  experience  Mr 
Desjard,ns  took  his  point  of  ,leparture.  He  sf.ll  ste.u  ^as  Iv 
fo    self-help    a  consciousness  of  social  soiidaritv.  an.! 

fare.     The  brea.lth  of  his  view,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 

t.on  of  the  1  eople  s  Tbnk  of  F.evis.  which  sets  forth  the  oldects 
of  the  assocaMon.  that  we  here  reprint  the  article  in  f.d! .  ' 
Article  2,-The  ol.jocts  ,.f  ,he  a.sncintio,,  arc: 

1.  To  protect  its  nicml,ers  ,-,j,ai„sf   reverses  of   fortu„e    the 
results   of   enforce,!   i.Ileness.   M,t,,H,ss   -,„,!  „.-,nf  '"'•"" 

.'-y>.e  inappreeianie  ,.enen,s  of  .W.e     1  ii  ^  ::   :;: 

.nsed  on  nnnnal  assistance  and  co-operation,  an.l.  in  p  n  X 

stam  and  ener«e„c  practice  of.  cco„o,„y  on  ,!,e  „,o-:  „,o,lest 

the'infl/'l"'  '"  '  ,"'7  ""''  """''■"'  ^^^''■'"  ^f  "-"<  in 

whereof   nin'T"   '■"       "'''"'''''   ""'  ''"'^"''■'   -'P'^ynent 
Whereof   n nist    I,e   conuiunncate,!    to    the    association     he    an 

!rf:i;:,:'--''''-''--^«'---''---^-ntinwh-h'^; 

3.  T,,  en.':hle  persons  ,lcvoi,|  of  fortune,  hnt  who  are  honest 

tacil>t,.s    for  payn>,,^  „p   ,he,r   shares   in   the  capiial    Mock   hy 
means  of  very  small  weekly  instalments-  ^ 

I     wo  teV"     ".""■"•/'^^'   '-"'-'^''  '•-•'"'nons  an,!   honor- 
h  ih     f       T     f'  "■■'".'"-''  ''''"'^'   ••'"   '""^■'"   -^'rranties   of   the 

Ik    their     i:;-,7""f  °J  ""'  """■•  """"^'''  "'^-  f""''--  f"' 
«ork.  the.r  sk.ll  and  the  mtegri.y  of  their  con,h,ct.  with  the 

moneys  they  require  for  carrying  on  their  business  or  o'cupa 

tion.  thereby  making  th.-ni   i,„!pn,„„i r'  i  „•  •      7 

■■'■-■" <^'    iriii:eri,   w  r,o   kvy 
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exorbitant  commission  or  intiTost,  or  of  those  who  impose  too 
onerous  ronflilions  in  connection  with  credit ; 

6.  To  foster  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  promote  local  works, 
whether  of  an  industrial  or  aRricuItiir.il  character,  by  tlie  pru- 
dent use  of  the  savings  etTected  .vithin  ihe  district  covered  by 
the  associiition's  operations; 

7.  To  spre.id  ;iinonKst  its  members  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  eletnentary  principles  of  economic  science. 

8.  To  teach  them  respect  for  their  engagements,  and  also 
the  advantages  inevitably  derived  by  those  who  faithfully  fultil 
the  obligations  they  have  undertaken; 

9.  To  create  and  foster  mutual  confidence  between  sharehold- 
ers by  means  of  economic  relations  based  on  the  security  of 
warranties  of  a  high  character,  inasnuich  as  they  are  founded, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  on  morality,  honesty,  order,  love  of 
work  and  prudence ; 

10.  To  gradually  procure  them — by  persevering  cfTorts  to- 
wards secring  economy  and  consequeiuly  a  just  nuasur  of 
credit — tliat  ccononnV  indcpendince  wliidi  inspires  and  foster.s 
the  feeling  of  personal  digiu'ty  and  convinces  one  of  the  need 
of  relying  above  all  upon  oneself  to  improve  one's  position 
and  raise  oneself  in  the  social  scale. 

The  lr..'guage  may  be  a  little  stilted,  and  tlie  sentinietit  savor 
of  being  soniewliat  overdone ;  but  one  lias  only  to  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  enthusiastic  founder  and  president  of 
the  People's  Bank  of  Levis  to  feel  that  the  language  accurately 
embodies  the  man.  not  only  in  his  sentiment,  but  also  in  his 
endeavors  to  bring  his  ideals  to  a  practical  realization. 

In  the  matter  of  saving,  Mr.  Dojardins  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  old  adage.  "  if  you  only  look  after  the  pennies  the  ])ouncls 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  So,  in  the  Levis  society  he  makes 
a  bid  for  the  i)ennies  by  offering  a  capital  of  shares,  each  of 
which  is  small  in  amount,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  small  weekly 
or  tnonthly  instalments.  On  the  basis  of  these  shares,  the  an- 
nual profits  are  distributed.  Then,  too,  the  bank  is  open  for 
the  savings  of  its  members  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  five 
cents ;  and  on  all  deposits  current  savings-bank  rates  of  interest 
are  allowed.  A  school-children's  savings  department  is  also 
opened  in  connection  with  the  bank,  which  aims  to  encourage 
the  children  in  habits  of  thrift.     In  these  various  wavs  the  co- 
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rtscno.r  „.  capual   ,r,„n  ,1,.  ,m,hi„„lc  nf  linv  .Inl.l.lin i 

oose  d,nn«e  wind,  w,,„,,,.,UK.rui...i„  ail  pr,.I,alnluv^^:^ 
in  ua>ti'fiil  cuiiMiiii|>ti,,ii.  .  •    ^   '     1 

nm  a  rc...v„i,-  „f  .api.al  i,  a  l.arrcn  i.lcal  t..  u„rt<  tnwar.l 
unL  .  .  can  1.  „,a,I.  „.  .erv.  ..„,.  purpose  i„  funluTin,  ..ial 
^  clfarc     1  U,  ann  ,s  i„  pla.v  tl.i.  acn,nu,latio„  ,.t  capiial  -.r  tl.c 

-  -t  lu,n„ral.ly  n.  prn.l.civc  cmTpri,.     This  supcrvi,^;, 

"!-"_:  -Hi  ev.ryn,c„.I.c.r.,,,,app!,eW,,r  a  loan  ,„.,; 
cKanv  ,1k-  „se  .o  which  he  inicn.l.  „,  p.,,  i,.      Anv  l.rc.  cl 
-Mcnce  .„  this  regard  i,  co„si,,crc..  sufficient  ^';:,     "f 

c  -I.n,s,on  of  a  nu.nl.cr.     This  rule  of  the  association  n,av 
•"    hr^t   s,.ht.   appear   very  arbitrary;   In.t   in   practice   it   In 
proven  one  ot  ,i,e  strongest  educational  stinnd    in  c    .n^ct  " 
-I'  the  „,st,tu„on.     Public  opinion  is  at  all  tinu.  a  p      e 
|ncent,ve  to  excellence:  and  it  is  especially  so  where  tC ,, 
•s  so  „n,ch  ,„teres,e,l  i„  each  of  its  nu.nher.  as  i.  the  ca      i  , 

critical  t)es  of  h,s  ,eilow>.  each  associate  is  spurred  to  -,  dis 
cr.m,na,>„n  between  the  ..un.l  and  the  ^hakv  bui  e      ^nt    " 

pnsc :  so,  at  a   refusal   ,o  grant   a   loan   ontlUs^ou. 
comparatively  rare.  j,"'ini(i    i> 

is  "lir'of  lli"  r'""'""'  ^"'•"  "'  ""  '"''''y  ^""  '^--  -rhere 
ne  s,  such  as  can  only  be  attained  on  the  basi,  of  econonnc 
independence.  P.ut  it  nnist  be  eco„on,ic  independence  o^ 
a  Mc  a>  goes  hand  u,  han<l  with  the  sense  of  sodal  solidariu 
vinch  n.akes  each  .neniber  finu  in  upholding  fairness  an  1  ™ 
n  the  .nanagen,ent  and  u.-  of  the  comn,on  funds.  In  thi.  w" 
tl  e_as.soaat,ons  take  their  place  as  builders  of  character  am! 
of  jnst  the  sort  of  character  which  is  coming  more  Id  mo 

^tS;:;^ ;'  T'""'  '"""""^'  '""'^y-  -"'^  '••-'-"  "^" 

article  quoted  above  mav  i)oss  blv  take  us  itno  n„  ..  i 

wbiVIi  fn,.i.  ,  r  ..        ^  '""^  ^"  atmosphere 

"men  reels  tf)o  rare  f^r  nn   tiLin-  t--,-      •         •  •  i        ^ 

•  •  "r<,!nar3  e'-ui'"mic  activity  to  thrive  in. 


T>    .  ,      ,  .'    ^^'^'""11".  ,ieii\  u\ 

T^ut  a  gentle  dash  of  such  idealism  thrown  into  the' 
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of  that  conscienceless  immortal  created  under  corporation  law 
would  certainly  be  a  h-xjii  to  the  rest  of  society.  The  capacity 
to  mulct  the  inihlic,  to  evade,  twist  or  mold  legislation,  regard- 
less of  the  general  social  weal,  |)laces  a  man's  services  at  a 
I)reniium  as  a  niendar  of  the  average  hoanl  of  directors.  And 
so  it  is  refreshing  t  i  find  a  business  orgaiiizatif)n  of  the  itnfK)rt- 
ance  of  the  F-evis  iVople's  I'.ank  trying  to  achieve  success  under 
th*  guidance  of  sucli  princi|)les. 

Oic  thing  that  brings  success  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
under  such  condition^,  is  the  care  e.\erci>ed  in  the  selection  of 
the  membershi]).  It  is  not  an  organization  of  cajjitalists  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  capital  a 
prospective  member  is  likely  to  i;<:  able  to  invest  in  the  stock  of 
the  association  is  about  the  last  ti.ing  to  be  considered  in  an 
application  for  membership.  I'^ach  application  must  come 
before  the  Council  of  Administration  for  approval,  and  the 
chief  assets  which  are  passed  in  review  are  those  which  are 
woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  i)ros])ective  member.  .As  article  nine  puts  it,  "  he  must 
be  honest,  punctual  in  his  payments,  sober  and  of  good  habits, 
industrious  and  laborious." 

In  order  that  these  character  assets  may  be  justly  estimated, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  known  to  the  council  of 
administration,  or  to  some  o.her  shareholders  who  may  vouch 
for  his  integrity.  Thi>  intimate  knowledge  of  each  otlier  by 
the  mcndjcrs  of  the  society  is  secured  by  the  Quebec  Syndi- 
cates Act  through  the  limitation  of  the  field  from  which 
members  may  be  received  to  one  electrol  district ;  although 
shareholders  who  change  their  place  of  residence  are  not  re- 
quired to  resign  their  membership.  Thus,  following  the  prece- 
dent of  Kuropean  country  banks,  nuitual  acquaintance  and 
unquestioneil  integrity  form  the  sine  qua  non  of  admission  to 
the  association.  To  be  eligible  for  membership  conies  to  be  a 
badge  of  honorable  citizenship,  a  distinction  to  be  prized  as  a 
sort  of  semi-public  recognition  of  personal  worth. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  continuous  incentive  to  maintain  the 
reputation    which    secured    adiiii>>iun    to    membership.      Any 
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hreaci,  of  fai.l,.  .,r  ,lu-  m.I,m.,|,k.„,  .naniUMati..,,  ..f  anv  „{  .he 

.umc.orac,„.n>vvl,id,w.. .avcld.arr.i  an  applied    ^ 

IH.  hrs,  ,„s  anc.  fnr„i,h  Mirtk-ini.  Kn.nn.N  f..r  .xp„  ',.„  fn 

ankn.p  or  m.-lvcn..  or  .luml.l  lu-  in  any  way  ah„>o  ,1,..  privi- 

HavinB  ,1,„.  fnltili.,1  .1,.  m,„irc.,n.  Us  of  .hc  association  -.s 
a  .nan  an.l  as  a  ci.izn,.  ,1,.  applican,  l,.r  na.n.l.crslnp  w       n 

n ts  fur  a.im.ssinn,     ,,,  „„„,  ,,„,,,,,.^^^.  „,_^,  ^,,_.,^^,     .   ■ 
foliar,.     II,  ,„„„  ,,,,  „„,  ^,„,^^^^_^,^.  .^^  ^^^^  1^.^ 
«l.H:h  ,n  t he  case  of  the  I.vis  association  is  ten  cents  f„r  ^l^i 
^l>are       I  hen   he  ,nay  pay   for  his   sl,are   in   snch   weeklv 
|^.nt.y,nsta,n,entsas.i,,.,ithisc.,„ve„ience.    Th:::^;^; 

ate  of  ;  '  "'"  ''"■""""'  '"  ''•''>■  ''"'^  "'^i^  ^•'•■"•-  at  the 

rate  of  ten  cents  a  week,  thus  all„win,.  ainu.st  a  vear  for  the 

payment  of  one  sliare.    Kach  sharel,o,,,er  hecon.es  ,i:h;^  ^ 

t!:::ut:"::r' ""  •  ^"  '"^  -''-'  ^'  '^^  ----  '>^  --^ 

ha;l"nIlT'-'  T7  "'""'?"  '•■'"'  '"""bership  an.i  receive 
"ack  al  he  .nstahmiUs  winch  lie  has  i,ai<!  on  his  share,  hv 
.mn.  t  ..y  days  written  notice  to  the'conncil  of  a.^^  i 't^. 
o  .  In  the  practice  of  the  Levis  association,  even  this  thirtv 
lays  notice  has  been  waive.l.  and  a  shareholder  mav  a  a  - 
t.me  receive  cash  for  his  stock.  In  the  opinion  of  ,h J  n,  ,l" 
of  the  council  this  policy  has  ,,,,e  ,i,an  offset  anv  . 

.nconvenience  which  ini.in  arise  hy  ,he  ahsohue  coiUl,  e  c      n 

c  association  which  it  has  inspired.     The  entrance  fee      ,   a 
shares  are  put  ,„,o  the  reserve  fund,  and  are  not  refunded      . 
memhers  withdraw  from  the  societv 

In  an  analysis  of  the  operations  ^^f  ,1,,  association,  one  of  the 
fi  s    .hin,,s  to  he  noticed  is  ,he  fact  that  the  co-operative  ha,  k 

-      ,  ,  „.,.  -.r.:i:j;er  .,tii;.  as  il  i,u,si  seem  to  the  student  of  co- 
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optTativf  hanking  in  ICiirope,  it  is  frf)ni  nu-nibcrs  alone  that 
>avin}js  anil  otiicr  <U-iK)sits  arc  rcccivod.  Tlirti-  fjitural  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  C(>nriiiinj,j  the  hiixiness  of  the  assiKiation  tf)  the 
memJKTshi[)  may  be  noteil.  In  case  more  timds  are  re<|nire<l  in 
the  refjniar  business  of  the  society  than  it  receives  from  its 
memliers,  it  may  contract  for  loans  from  outsiders.  Again,  tlie 
resources  of  the  reserve  and  |>rovi(lent  fimds  m.^y  Ik;  invested 
at  the  discretion  of  the  council  of  administration  in  such  sound 
l)Usiness  enterprises  as  seem  likely  to  secure  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  association.  All  speculation  in  stcK'ks  or  other 
doubtful  investments  arc  forlmlden  by  special  con>titutional 
provision.  In  aildilion  to  the  two  cases  mentioned,  we  may 
notice  that  a  good  |)art  of  the  working  surplus  of  the  society  is 
usually  kept  on  deposit  in  one  of  the  regular  chartered  banks. 

I'.ut.  a()art  from  these  three  classes  of  tran-actions,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association  is  confined  strictly  to  the  membership. 
This  policy  stands  in  sharj)  contrast  to  that  of  many  of  the  town 
banks  of  Europe,  where,  as  in  Italy  and  (iermany,  the  co-opera- 
tive institiuioiis  often  enter  into  active  comj)etition  with  the 
regular  banks  in  doing  the  ordinary  banking  business  of  the 
city.  But  with  a  strictly  limited  liability,  such  as  the  members 
of  the  (MkIk"-  •  ssotir-.tio'i-  enjoy,  and  with  a  share  capital  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  at  any  time,  resulting  in  a  variahli'  capital 
and  a  variable  membership,  wc  can  readily  sec  that  it  was 
necessary  to  confine  the  regular  business  strictly  to  the  members 
of  the  society.  Xcverthcless.  with  shares  withdrawable  almost 
at  pleasure,  and  the  membership  available  to  every  honest  indi- 
vidual on  such  easy  terms,  and  since  the  capital  invested  in 
shares  is  practically  certain  of  earning  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
than  is  paid  f)n  deposits,  we  can  scarcely  see  why  the  limitation 
of  business  to  shareholders  need  be  any  handicap  to  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  the  association. 

The   great   authority   on    co-ojierativc   banking,    Henry   \V. 

Wolff,  claims  that,  although  the  dealings  of  societies  should  be 

with  members  only,  the  coimiers  of  co-operative  banks  should 

be  open  to  deposits  from  all  the  world.'     Still,  he  insists  that 

'H'.nrv  W.  Wolff,  rivn-tr.-i'ivi-  R;nikif.t'   64. 
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thc.e  bank.  ^lu,„I.|  rnn.nn  ,l,c  hn.nl.lc-  >crv..„ts  „i  „,,  poorer 
clasHcs:  a„.|  ra-n-t.  tlu-  capifalistk-  tcn.kncie.  ..f  man>  .,f  ,hc 
r.ur..,H.a.,  as..r,n,i.,„s.  ulur..  as  i„  I.o.nhar.lv.  .Lev  arc  .loi„. 
three- f..„r,h.o,  all  tlu-  l.anl<,„«  Imm.u.v^  Xow.  ,f  .lemocracv 
.)f  .m.n,luT>l„,,  o..ml.i,u..|  with  .he  Krea,e„  ,,...sible  ran^e  of 
MTVK-e  ,>  ,lu.  ,.ieal.  we  can  har.lly  cnceive  of  a  .r.ore  effecivc 
mc.ho.    of  at.a,n,„«  ,l,a,  .,,.,  „,,„  „,,  ,„,i,,.  ,,,  ,,^,  „,,. 

nesjardiiis  type  of  co-r.peraiivt  hank. 

The  nrs,  concern  of  ,hc  ass.^ia,i„n  is  to  raise  capital  in  or.ler 
to  he  ahle  to  as,,.!  ..s  „,,n,hers  with  I„ans  an.l  a.lvances.     The 
Ka.    e.sen  socKfes.  n.  ,ve  have  seen.  reiie.I  chieflv  npon  plcltf- 
...K    he  nnl,n,„e,l  iiahility  of  every  memher  as  .secnr.' v  for  the 
fun. Is  M  „  .ccurcl   fron,  outsi.i.  ....rces.     In  thi,  wav  ,t 
couM  ohta.n   tnn.U  which   i,  couM   re  loan  to  its  nun.her:  a, 
reasonahie  rates  of  i„,,rest,     |:„t  in  a  thril.y  |.rench  <  ana.han 
-™".<.v  Mr.  Desjanlins  feh  that  a  proper  enconra^enK-nt  of 
s.u-.n«  won!.!  result  i„  almost  all  the  working  capital  re.p.ire.l. 
So  he  a.lopte,!  two  n,etho,l>  of  promoting  thrift,  the  sdlin-'  of 
share,  an.l  ,he  receivn,,-  of  .K,>o.i„.     The  share  capital  ;as 
.hs,^nK.,l  to  ,„rn,>h  the  n,nre  Mahle  portion  of  the  a^s.K-iation's 

fMn.ls,      Ih.s  n,etho,|  appeals  to  i c  >eeki„,r  a  more  or  le.> 

permanent  nivest.nen.  for  their  .avin«s.  (t  i,  encnraRe.!  hv  a 
somewhat  In.^her  rate  of  i„,.rest  than  can  he  ha.l  in  the  ordi- 
nary s.vu,..  hank,  i:,n.  Uc^ul..  thi.  ,Ie„,an.l  for  a  per„,anent 
...vestment,  there  i.  aluay,  a  conM.lerahle  an,o„nt  of  n,onev 
|'«l"'>     ...  a  co„,mnnity  which  cannot  he  tie,]  up  for  anv  .Teat 

I-^.h  o,^  tim...  Such  fun,U  are  kept  for  the  rnnnin«  expe;,.. 
of  h<.nsc.hol.U.  , or  the  payment  of  rent.  n,M,rance  premiums 
lodsc  .1..CS.  etc..  a.  they  n.ature.  I'.y  oftcrin,.  a  low  rate  of 
..Heres.  the  a^.,cia.iou  can  have  the  u..  of  cuMderahle 
amounts  of  t  „,  ,]oatu,«  capital  a.  .lepo.t.  pavahle  on  demand 
<.r  at  the  end  o,  a  period  af,n-eed  t,p<....  ( .rea'ter  care  must  he 
exerc.scd  n,  the  u.e  of  the>e  fund,  hy  the  societv  :  hut.  never- 
theless they  can  he  u.ed  in  makin,^  all  >or.>  of  short  time  loans 
and  a  htt  e  experience  enal.lo  the  n,anaj,rement  to  handle  thcui 
without  dan^ar  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  societv.     l.ach 
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mcmlicr  making  a  deposit  is  given  a  pass  l)ook  in  wliicli  eacli 
witlidrawal  (ir  new  deposit  is  entered,  just  as  in  ordinary 
hanking. 

Tims  far  in  tlieir  experience  tiie  funds  derived  from  these 
two  sonrccs  liavo  heen  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  th- 
memhers  for  loans. 

\  rcstricti<  II  has  heen  placed  upon  the  amoniu  of  fuiu' 
availahle  from  share  capital  hy  limiting  the  amount  of  stocl 
which  a  memher  may  hohl.  This  restriction  is  a  sort  of  safe- 
guard in  the  interest  of  equality  and  democracy  within  th  .■  asso- 
ciation. Kach  memher,  it  is  true,  has  oiilv  one  vote,  no  matter 
what  his  holdings  of  stock  may  he.  Ilut  still  it  is  thought  that 
if  it  were  jjossihle  for  one  man  to  hold  an  unlimited  amount  of 
stock,  he  migiu,  hy  his  prestige,  or  hy  the  threat  of  the  with- 
drawal of  his  capital,  he  ahle  to  e.xercise  an  intluence  u])on  the 
policy  of  the  association  which  might  he  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  a  majority  of  the  shareholders.  The  limit  was 
started  in  the  Levis  -ociety  at  $12.^.  or  twenty-five  shares  of 
stock.  The  amount  [)ermitted  to  each  associate  was  later  rai  ed 
to  $250.  then  to  $500,  and  stands  at  present  at  SIOOO.  Deposits 
with  the  society  are  usually  for  smaller  amounts,  and  no  limit 
has  thus  far  heen  placed  on  the  amount  which  a  memher  may 
place  on  deposit. 

Out  of  the  ftmds  so  raised,  loans  and  advances  are  made  to 
the  inemhers  of  the  association.  The  granting  of  loans  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  credit.  The  loan  may  be 
granted  on  llu'  sim]>le  note  or  acknowledgment  of  the  borrow- 
ing shareholder:  or  the  committee  may  decide  that  the  loan 
shall  he  guaranteed  by  one  or  two  other  solvent  members.  Much 
will  depend  ujion  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  on  the  standing 
of  the  borrower.  liut,  .is  article  fifty-one  says.  "  the  committee 
must,  above  all.  consider  and  obtain  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  the  '  'Mior.  the  spirit  of  order,  the  activity,  honesty 
and  ability  ot  the  borrower,  for  such  are  the  chief  warranties 
exacted  by  the  association." 

In  all  cases  the  borrower  must  state  clearly  in  his  application 
the  purpose  for  which  he  wishes  the  loan.     If  that  purpose  is 
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not  .n  coutonnily  with  tlic  aim  (,f  the  a-.,ciati<.n  to  encourage 
the  promotion  of  pr.nhictive  enterprise,  the  advance  i.  ^trai-ht- 
uay  refnse.I.    "  ^■o,I  ^ee."  <ai.!  I're<i,Ie„t  Dcsiardins  in  -iiscus.- 
nig  tins  matter   witlt    tlie   write;,  "  if   we  were   to  attempt   to 
hnance  every  tnvolou.  adventufj  requiring  capital,  tlie  ohjccts 
of  our  society  would  l,e  completelv  frn>trate<l.      i  or  example 
just  to  slu.w  you  what   I  mean,  a  young  man  canu    to  me  one 
nioriung  and  told  me  he  would  like  t..  have  a  loan  of  tlfteen 
dollars,    *  \  ery  well,'  I  said.  •  Mate  your  reason  for  wanting  the 
money  an.l   1  will  hring  y,,ur  application  hefore  the  comnuttee 
at  noon,      lie  hesitated,  aiul.  ,.n  mv  repeating  the  request    ad- 
mnte.i  that  i,e  wa-  contemplating  a  pleasure-trip  to  visit  some 
friends  and  was  a  little  short  of  cash.    •  In  that  case,'  1  replied 
It  would  he  ah-olutely  usele.s  for  me  to  hring  vour  applicatim, 
before  the  committee,  as  to  grant  such  a  l,.an  wonl.l  he  a  vi<,la- 
t.on  o!  our  hy-laws,  which  are  equallv  hin.ling  on  all  the  mem- 
iKTs   ot   our   society,'      .\nd  yet   the   v<,ung  man's   cre<lit   was 
perfectly  good.     His  puri^.se  was  .i.nplv  milMde  the  scope  of 
the  ass<iciation." 

In  a.lvancing  credit    f.,r  legitimate  purposes,   the  advantage 
and  c.mven.ence  r,f  the  borrower  is  alwavs  given  the  most  care- 
ful considerati.;n.  both  as  to  the  manner  and  time  o{  repavmeiu 
and  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  charge.!.     The  instalment  plan  of 
repayment  is  alwax  -  encouraged  where  it  is  feasible.     The  in- 
stalments  may  be   placed   on   .leposit   and  .Iraw    interest    until 
enough  has  been  accumulated  to  pav  the  debt   in    full-  or  by 
special  arrang.  nient,  the  instalments  mav  be  applie.l  ,lirectlv  in 
reducing  the  debt,  interest  being  charge.!  ,nilv  on  tlie  unpaid 
p.)rti..ns  for  the  time  wliicli  elapses   fn,m  the  granting  .,f  tlte 
loan  until  each  instalment  is  repai.l.      !„  the  matter  of  repav- 
mcnt.  t!ie  wi.lest  latitu.le  is  permitte.l.      In  ail  cases,  howeve'r 
It  IS  consi.lered  a  p.iint  ..f  honor  that  tlie  borrower  live  strictly 
up  to  tlie  terms  of  the  .agreement  he  enters  int..  at  tlie  time  he 
receives  t!ie  loan. 

Ta!<c  this  example  fr,  .m  the  evi.lence  of  Mr.  Oesjar-iins  be- 
fore the  committee  appoiiUe.l  bv  tlie  D. .minion  Parliament  as 
an  illustratinn  of  the  terms  which  a  b.n-n.wer  mav  make  with 
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Ilis  co-operative  l)atik.  "A  nieinl)er  of  our  society  cati.c  about 
tile  montli  of  July  ia^t  and  said:  "  i  expect  a  payment  due  me 
of  $130.  I  counted  on  it  to  ])ay  the  insurance  premium  on  my 
life,  hut  tiie  man  wlio  owe'  me  the  money  has  not  come.  The 
premium  must  i)c  jjaid  to-morrow,  and  I  liave  not  a  red  cent  in 
my  possession.  I  want  you  to  let  me  have  $150  in  order  to  pay 
my  premium  wlien  due.  What  are  tlie  conditions?"  I  said, 
'you  have  the  option  of  eitiier  paying  seven  per  cent,  in  ad- 
vance, or  eigiit  per  cent,  with  the  privilege  of  then  laying  only 
for  the  lime  you  keep  the  money,  or  any  ])art  tliereof.'  Me  said 
to  inc.  '  I  prefer  the  eight  per  cent,  rate  because  you  might  have 
the  money  to-morrow  or  to-night."  lie  came  the  next  morning 
and  got  Sl.^0,  after  1  had  ^ul)milte<l  his  demand  to  the  hoard 
of  credit.  JMve  days  afterwards  he  came  hack,  and  he  had  tlie 
money  from  the  man  wiio  owed  hini.  He  jiaid  his  premium  and 
said.  ■  now,  according  to  the  conditions,  how  much  do  I  owe 
you?  '  I  think  il  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  cents  for  the 
whole  amount.'"' 

In  making  loans  and  advances,  the  aim  is  to  benefit  the  great- 
est ]K)ssible  number  of  members.     In  order  to  do  this,  a  number 
of  small  loans  are  always  given  tlie  preference.other  things  being 
equal,  over  one  large  loan  for  the  same  amount.     In  fac' 
opportunity  to  ])tace  a  large  loan  on  favorable  conditions 
frequently  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  demand  for  credi 
small  amounts.     In  juslitication  of  this  iiolicv,  it  is  urged  tliat 
the  member  who  is  in  a  i)osition  m  u-e  profitably  a  large  amount 
of  credit  is  usually  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  get  it  on  reason- 
able terms  from  une  of  the  chartered  bank<,  or  from  some  other 
institution  dealing  in  credit.     The  ixmrer  member,  on  ilie  other 
hand,   could,    in   all    likelihtKid,   offer    no   securitv    which    such 
<lealers  in  credit  would  accept. 

Thus,  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  is  the  rule 
which  determines  the  distribution  of  credit  to  the  members  of 
the  society.  First  of  all,  the  general  meeting  fixes  annually  the 
amount  which  may  be  loaned  to  any  individual  shareholder, 
just  as  it  fixes  the  amount  of  stock  which  any  member  may 
■'Report  of  ComiiiiuAC  on  Bill  Xo.  .'.  1C()7.  p.ijvt.  i,"?. 
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hold.  This  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  titulinK  'he  loanable 
funds  of  tlie  association  concentrated  in  the  liands  of  a  small 
niiinber  of  mcml)ers.  Helow  tlie  limit  set  by  the  general  meet- 
ing the  committee  on  credit  exercise  their  own  discretion  in 
advancing  loans.  Tlicy  are  supix^sed  to  be  ac<|uainted  with  the 
fina..cial  standing  and  persona!  character  of  every  member  of 
the  association,  and  they  decide  each  application  for  a  loan  on 
its  own  merits. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  method  is  not  so  cumbersome 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  The  committee  usually  has  prepared 
a  private  li-*  of  all  the  members,  placing  opposite  each  name 
the  amount  of  credit  he  should  be  permitted  to  draw.  This  list 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  or  manager,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  wuh  the  purposes  for  which  it  i~  per- 
missible to  make  advances:  so  that  unless  there  are  some 
unusual  circumstances  to  be  considered,  he  may  grant  the  loan 
without  a  special  appeal  to  tlie  committee. 

In  this  way  the  credit  anrl  loan  side  of  co-operative  banking 
is  managed  in  Quebec:  and  the  general  policy  in  this  respect  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Kurojjean  associations. 

I'Vom  the  foregoing  account  of  co-operative  credit  operations 
it  is  apparent  that  these  societies  ofYcr  decided  advantages  from 
the  standixiint  of  the  borrower.  At  all  times  the  Quebec  Peo- 
ple's banks  have  steadfastly  adiiered  to  the  policy  of  giving  the 
maxinumi  amount  of  service  consistent  with  safety.  Xever- 
theless.  in  the  course  uf  the  year's  business  substantial  profits 
accumulate  in  the  treasuries  of  the  associations.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Xovcml)er  30.  1909.  for  cxami)lc.  the  profits 
of  the  Levis  society  were  S4.Sr)l.r2.  I'or  the  preceding  year 
they  amounted  to  84.000.36.  Xqw  the  question  arises,  how  arc 
these  ])rofits  distributed  ? 

I'irst  of  all  have  to  be  met  the  running  e.\i)en^es  of  the  soci- 
ety. In  the  French  Canadian  associations  these  are  invariably 
hght.  We  have  already  noticed  this  in  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  the  People's  Pank  of  Levis.  The  .nly  ofificial 
on  a  regular  salary  is  the  business  manager,  and  he  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  time  he  devotes  to  the  work  of  the  societv.  Some 
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one  is  cliosen  as  iiiaiiatjcr  who  can  cniivtniciitly  give  tlic  neces- 
sary lime  to  tl)e  afifair>  of  tlie  liank  without  interfering  too 
much  witli  his  regular  occujiation.  At  Levis,  for  example,  the 
I'rescnt  manager  ^  ;,  justice  of  the  peace.— a  much  more  im- 
I)ortant  official  in  IVench  than  in  I'.nghsli-spcaking  communi- 
ties. Slill.  he  manages  the  business  of  the  Levis  People's  Hank 
without  much  difificuliy  along  with  his  professional  duties,  and 
wa-  receiving  last  year  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  his  services. 
(  )ther  expenses,  such  as  printing,  lighting,  heating,  and  any 
travelling  expense-  which  otiticials  may  he  allowed  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  constitution  do  not  amount  to  a  large  sum  in  the 
aggregate.  So  the  total  general  expend.iture  for  last  vcar, 
including  the  marager's  <alary.  amomited  to  only  $463.45; 
which  Is  a  very  sm;>il  ouday  compared  with  the  service  rendered 
by  the  association. 

After  payment  of  'he  general  costs  of  operation  comes  the 
claim  for  interest  on  deposits  of  which  the  society  has  had  the 
use.  .As  we  pointed  out  above,  the  interest  varies  somewhat 
wuh  the  nature  of  the  account,  depending  on  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  association  can  depend  n])on  the  use  of  the  funds. 
I  tut.  in  any  case,  the  rates  average  about  the  same  as  those 
allowed  liy  other  >avings  banks  in  the  neighborhood. 

\\  hen  these  necessary  expenditures  have  been  met.  the  next 
important  consideration  is  to  provide  a  sound  financial  basis  for 
the  association.  Mr.  WoltT  thinks  this  is  best  secured,  in  the 
village  type  of  society,  by  unlimited  liability.  In  fact,  he  deems 
this  form  of  liability  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try l)ank.*  I!ut  what  the  Raitteiseti  hank  attains  by  means  of 
unlimited  liability,  and  what  some  other  Iuiroi)ean  models 
secure  by  restricting  the  withdrawal  of  share  capital,  the  i"rench 
Canadian  associations  aim  to  provide  tiuMugh  a  strong  reserve  or 
rest  fund.  This  is  made  up  of  the  entrance  fees  on  each  share 
of  stock  issued.  Kigether  with  an  assessment  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits  of  each  year,  until  the  fund  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum of  double  me  amount  distributed  in  profits  on  the  paid  up 
stock  of  any  year.  The  reserve  fund  remains  the  undivided 
■•op.  cit.,  46. 
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prnp.Tiy  ,)f  tin.-  Mu-iety.  It  i-  iiivc-tfil  l)y  llic  o)iuicil  <,\  a.l:nin- 
istratinn  in  such  way-  a-  an  attciKk-rl  wiili  a  tiiiiiimmii  nf  ri-k  ; 
ami  any  policy  wliidi  oml,!  pn.Mhh  e'lidan-cr  tin-  tv-crvc  i- 
absolutely  unconstitutional.  It  can  he  u-cd  to  meet  onlv  -tich 
extraoi-diir.ry  l,,sse>  a>  are  luyond  the  other  rcMnirces  nf  the 
association,  i-or  example,  the  Xeuwied  Central  I'.ank  of  ( ier- 
many  at  one  time  lost  -o  heavily  throtij,di  it-  liheralitv  in  ti- 
naiicint,'  all  sorts  of  co-operative  sdimies.  that  it  wa-  onlv  able 
to  -avo  it-elf  from  h,  nkruptcy  by  cancelling  dividend-  and 
raidin,-,'  it-  re-erve.''  .<uch  a  predicament  could  not  oeetir  mider 
the  conditions  i.re-crihe.l  by  the  (jiiebec  Syn.licate-  .\ci  :  and 
yet  the  fact  that  there  i-  a  <\rnu'^  nn.livideil  fund  wai.in-  i,, 
meet  any  emer-vncv  which  mi.s,dit  threaten  the  existence  of'ihe 
society  i,dves  a  -ense  of  -ecurity  to  the  entire  member-liii).  which 
IS  a  rt-on,^'  inlhience  in  promoniiir  ilu^  pro-i)erit\  of  the  a-so- 
ciation. 

As  a  '^ort  of  outer  bulwark.  [)rotectiii<j  the  reserve  citadel,  is 
the  TVovidi'tit  ImiikI.  de-i.L're.l  l,)  meet  the  fir-i  on-lauulit  of  aiiv 
disaster  wdiich  mi-ht  thr.-.'.n  the  stability  of  the  credit  uni.in. 
It  is  constituted  by  means  of  a  ten  per  ceiU.  assessment  on  the 
net  profit-  of  each  year  until  the  fund  shall  attain  a  maxMuum 
of  one-half  ,,f  the  yearly  profits  ( -Ixmi"  )  distributed  on  the 
paid  u])  slock. 

Hut,  accordint,r  to  the  constitution,  the  as-essments  for  both 
the  reserve  or  jirovident  funds  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
by  vote  of  the  -;eneral  meetiii,tr.  We  notice,  accordinj^  to  the 
last  anmial  report,  that  these  funds  are  in  such  satis factorv  con- 
dition as  to  warrant  the  manager's  recommend  in  j,r  t,,  the  asso- 
ciation a  reduction  for  the  comins;  year  in  the  percentajre  to  be 
set  aside  for  each  of  them  from  the  net  profits.  He  su^'sests 
that  fifteen  and  tlve  per  cent.,  respectively,  will  ()rovi<le  ample 
addition  to  the  reserve  and  provider »  funds  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  the  history  of  the  Levis  society  up  to  the  |)rcsent  time 
there  has  never  been  any  occasion  for  a  demand  upon  either  of 
these  funds. 

After  these  various  claims  have  been  met  comes  tlie  di-tri- 
•'•Hcnry  W.  WollT.  op.  cit..  172-3. 
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bntioii  of  <livi<lcn(ls  or  "boni"  on  the  paid  up  stock.  Those 
shares  which  have  not  been  paid  up  (hiring  the  entire  year  re- 
ceive dividends  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  lias  elapsed 
since  the  last  instalment  was  paifl.  The  aim  is  not  to  pay  very 
high  profits,  Inn  only  such  as  sliall  ensure  to  those  who  invest 
in  shares  a  little  better  return  on  their  savings  than  if  they  h„d 
placed  them  on  deposit.  The  constitution  provides  that,  in  case 
the  pnifits  of  any  year,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, the  interest  on  deposits,  and  the  regular  assessments  for 
the  reserve  fund,  are  insufificient  to  pay  a  dividend  equal,  or 
nearl\-  so,  to  the  average  for  the  three  years  preceding,  the  gen- 
eral meeting  may  order  that  the  difference  be  made  up  out  of 
the  provident  fund.  This  reduction,  however,  must  be  made 
up  again  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  society  will  permit. 

The  following  items  from  the  Ninth  General  Report  of  the 
Levis  association  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  profits: 

Profits  for  the  yc;ir  cnilinR  N'ov.  30,  1909 $4,861  72 

General  expenses  for  the  year  453  45 

interest  on  savings  deposits  for  the  year 592  53 

Leavintj  a  net  balance  of $3,805  "4 

Reserve  fund  standing  from  last  year $4,101  ^7 

Entrance  fees  for  current  year  283  35 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  net  profits 751   15 

Present  reserve  fund   $5,146  37 

Provident  fund  standing  from  last  year $   912  59 

Ten  per  cent,  of  net  profits  3^0  57 

Present  provident  fund  $1,293  16 

Then,  drawing  on  the  surplus  to  the  extent  of  $46.86.  a  divi- 
dend of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the  paid  up 
stock  for  the  year,  making  a  total  of  $2,710.88  distributed  in 
"Ijoni"  on  the  12.953  shares  of  stock  which  were  paid  up  on 
time  to  participate  in  the  yearly  disf  ibution  of  profits.     Sum- 
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ming  up  the  reserves  as  they  stand  at  the  end  r)f  tlie  year,  we 
have : 

Rfscrvf  fund <;5  14^  37 

Frnvidcnt  fund   l.J<)3  16 

L ndividid  surplus  337  j^ 

'Iiil;d  "  patriiiinjiu'  "   $6,777  31 

We  come  now  to  a  more  carefnl  examination  of  tlie  admin- 
istration and    iianaKoment  of  tiiese  societies.     Throtigiuiut  the 
constitution    and    hy-laws    of    tlie    (Juebec    associations    every 
possible  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
democratic  i-ature  of  the   institutions.     We  have  aire  .dv  had 
occasion  to  notice  that  one  man  can  iiave  but  one  vote  in  the 
general  meeting,  no  matter  what  his  Ik  'dings  of  stock  mav  be; 
we  have  seen  that  the  .miount  of  stoc,':  which  one  man  may 
hold  is  strictly  limited  by  the  general  meeting;  and  that  the 
amount  whicii  any  member  may  receive  in  loans  is  also  limited 
by  the  same  authority.     Furtlier.  the  general  meeting,  in  which 
eacii  member  has  an  equal  voting  ])ower,  and  in  which  none 
.save  corporations    .,hich   have  been   admitted   to   membershi[) 
may  vote  by  proxy,  is  the  ciiief  authority  and  final  court  of 
appeal  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  management  of  the  associa- 
tion.   At  the  annual  meetings  are  chosen  the  representatives  of 
the  shareholders  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  atTairs  of  the  society.     These  constitute:  1. 
a  council  of  administration;  2,  a  comtnittee  on  credit;  3.  a 
committee  of  supervision. 

The  council  of  administration  shall  consist,  according  to  the 
constitution,  of  nine  members  chosen  from  among  the  share- 
holders by  vote  of  the  general  meeting.  The  number,  however, 
may  be  changed  in  case  the  membership  so  elects.  They  are  to 
hold  office  for  two  years,  five  retiring  by  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  the  term  of  the  remaining  four  expiring  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  so  on.  At  its  first  sitting  after  the 
general  meeting  the  council  of  administration  must  chcwse  a 
president,  a  vice-president  and  a  secretary,  wiio  constitute  the 
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.x.ruiiv.  .,f  ,Iu.  I,„anl.  an.l  I.csi.lo.  act  a.  ,.rc>i,Knt    vice-prcM- 
I<  111  and  secretary  of  tlic  a^soc-   iioii. 

Mie  most  cxttn.ive  powers  are  vested  it,  tlie  council  of  ad- 
ministration. Tl,e  inenihers.  known  as  directors,  meet  as  often 
as  necessary  in  tlte  interests  „f  tl.e  association,  Tliev  control 
'IH'  a.lnnss,,,,,  ,,f  „,.,,.  „u>in!,ers,  and  determine  the  conditions 
tipon  whicli  .lock-  may  I.e  transferred  .,r  withdrawn:  thcv  p- 
pomt  or  remove  employees,  fix  their  renninerati,,,,  and  dete- 
mine  their  dniies;  they  ch.,ose  the  salaried  manager  who  has 
access  ,„  ,|,e,r  nueiinj,'s.  1,,.^,.  ,1h.  I,,,.,ks,  .,V„.  documents  as 
representative  of  the  society,  and.  mider  the  Mipervision  of  the 
conned  and  comnn'ttees.  conducts  the  husjiu.s.  ..f  the  hank :  they 
call  special  meetin-s  nf  ilu'  entire  nu-mhership  when  thev  think 
necessary  :  and.  in  hrief.  ;•  they  take  all  the  nteasnres  thev  .leem 
advisal.le  in  the  interest  ,,f  the  ass.u-iation  not  within  the  juris- 
dictt,,n  ..f  the  ^r.ncral  niec.tin,i,r.  or  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  hy-laws  or  law."" 

The  committee  on  credit  con-isis  ,,f  th,.  president  and  four 
sharehnl.kTs  appointed  at  the  -eneral  meetin,ij,  'j-hese  four 
memhers  are  elected  for  three  years,  two  retirin-  each  alternate 
year.  1  hree  of  them  must  he  present  in  order  to  rentier  a  valid 
<iecisu,n.  They  represent  the  associali.m  in  determininir  tl,e 
cre.ht  which  may  he  allowe.l  t<.  each  memher.  an.l  no  applica- 
tion tor  a  loan  may  he  implied  with  until  this  committee  has 
passed  Its  approval.  Xor  can  any  action  in  such  matters  he 
taken  unless  the  memhers  present  are  unanimous  in  their  dcci^ 
sion.  P.uf  in  case  they  cannot  aj^ree  refjar.lincr  ,1,,.  -rranting  of 
a  loan,  or  shoid.l  th.ey  refuse  to  advance  anv  credit  at  all  the 
shareholder  CMicerned  may  appeal  to  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration. 1  he  council  hears  the  evidence  sulmiitte.i  hv  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  committee  on  credit,  and  also  the  case  of  the 
interested  sharehol.ler ;  after  which  the  case  is  decided  defi- 
niliyely  hy  a  majoritx  vote  of  the  hoard  of  directors. 

The  aim  in  selecting  this  committee  is  to  choose  the  most 

widely  acquainted,   level-headed  memhers  of  the  community, 

llie\    must    kn.nv.  or  make   themselves  acquainted  with,   the 

'■•GoislihUion  ,.f  the  Peoples'  Hank  of  Levis,  .Article  69,  Clause  10. 
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financial  Maiidin.!;  .iikI  niuial  i-liaracliT  ..f  .■%<■:>  InirrouiT:  tlu'v 
nm-t  Ih'  tni'Ti  in  wlu.sv  jii.lfjnuni  the  a-.Hiati..n  lia^  tl.r  ftilK-t 
conrMkiu-c;  and  tlu'v  ninst  In'  al)..vc  iliv  Mi.piri.m  ,,i  acting 
fnmi  jcai..n-y  or  any  !Hirrl\  Mlti-li  iimtivc.  A  a  sii'c,i,'iiar.l 
aganist  >clfi>liiu-sv  ,,r  i.artialii\,  n,>  ir.cinhcr  <>\  .he  committee 
on  credit  may  I)urn)\v  frmn  the  a-dciati.m,  ,,r  hecmne  Mneiy 
for  any  loan  or  a<i\ance  .Inrinj,'  hi-  term  of  <ilVice.  Thev  have 
ixnver  to  demand  the  fnllesi  in  loniiation  re-ardinj;  all  maiier> 
concerning,'  the  credit  of  the  a>M  ,ciati.,n  ;  and  under  their  direc 
tioii  ai:  tlie  re-jnlar  financial  Matenient>  are    Irawn  np. 

At    tile   aininal   meetiii.i;   another   committee  of    three   -hare- 
h<,lder>  i>  alM>  selected.     TheM-  have  l.cen  called,   for  want  ..f 
a  niore  a(le(|nate  Kni,'li,h  term,  the  committe.    of  -uperviMon. 
They  miiM  not  hold  ,-iny  other  (iffice  or  >a!arie<l  |)o-'''  ,n  in  the 
a.s-ociati..n   diirins,'  their   term   a-.  meniher>  of   thi-  lomnultee. 
I  hey  are  elected  lor  one  year,  and  are  re-eli,i,Mh!e.     'I'hey  form 
a  permanent  iciard  of  MiperviM,,n,  aii<lii  aixl  <,reneral  criticism, 
which  watdies  over  all  the  operations  of  the  .societv.      Tiiey 
mnst  frefinently  check  the  cash,  and  examine  securities  an<l  in- 
vestments ;  they  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  hv-laws,  and  tlie 
carryiiif,r  (jui   of  the   rei,ru!ations  and   decisions  of  the  <;viieral 
meeting:  the\    may  control  the  decision   of  tlie  committee  on 
credit   regarding  loans  and  renewals;   they  have  access   to  all 
documents:  and  ni.-iy  demand  accurate  information  regarding 
every  transaction  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  asso 
ciation.     As  advisers  and  critics,  all  other  officials  mnst  hearken 
to  their  council.     Where  they  find  anything  remiss  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  society  they  must  report   their  ohservatioiis  in 
writing  to  the  conncil  of  administration.      Should  the  council 
not  act  at  once,  or  should  they  find  any  serious  violation  of  the 
constitution,  they  ma>    proceed  to  call  an  emergency  meeting. 
In  the  event  of  circumstances  calling  for  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure, they  have  power  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  ?sso- 
ciation   entirely  until  a  meeting  of  the   shareholders  has  been 
called  to  consider  the  situation. 

Owing  to  their  auth<.rity  over  the  committee  on  credit,  the 
members  of   the  committee  of  supervision  are  placed  on    the 
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sanif  lootiiifr  ill  Ilic  matter  of  (.l)tninintj  ^Tc.Iit  fmm  tlu-  associa- 
tion. They  can  ndtlur  act  as  suniy  nor  receive  a  loan  dnrinir 
tlieir  term  of  ofHce. 

Apart  from  our  consideration  oi  tlie  jjeneral  nieetin;,',  the 
council  and  two  committees,  we  must  !,,ok  hrietlv  into  tiie  (hities 
of  two  or  three  sei)arate  ofViciais,  Tiicse  are  the  president. 
vice-i)reMdent.  manager  and  secretary. 

1  he  presi.li.f.t  presides  over  the  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
hol.iers,  and  over  tiie  meetinRs  of  the  council  of  administration. 
He  flecides  points  of  onkr,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
those  present  over  any  (|iuMion,  he  has  the  casting  v(.te.  In 
ca-e  of  his  temporary  ahsence  or  inahility  to  act  trom  aiiv  cause 
his  place  is  taken  ?)y  the  vice-president.  In  tlie  event'of  the 
resignatirm  or  deatl,  .,f  tlie  preM.lem  the  vice-president  succeeds 
Intn  f(jr  the  remaimkr  of  iiis  term  of  office. 

The  president  may  als,,  fd!  the  office  of  manager,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  of  the  l-reiicJi  Canadian  associations.  The  man- 
ager has  charge  of  the  lx>oks  of  account,  takes  care  of  the 
securities  and  cash  helmiging  to  the  society,  an<l  t'nder  the  di- 
rection of  the  council  and  connnittees  conducts  the  Inisiness  of 
the  association,  lie  must,  at  die  discretion  of  tlie  council  of 
administration,  furnish  security,  which  shall  he  in  the  form  of 
a  guarantee  policy  from  an  insurance  -  "i-vany.  upon  which  tlie 
society  pays  the  premium. 

.\s  provided  ill  article  122  of  the  constitution,  '■  the  secretary 
ha?  custody  of  the  archives  of  the  association;  he  draws  uj) 
minutes  of  the  general  mcaing.s  of  the  shareholders,  and  of 
the  meetings  of  the  council  of  administration,  lie  gives  com- 
munication of  the  same  at  the  meetings  of  the  association  and 
of  the  council.  He  performs  all  the  duties  connected  with  his 
office." 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  of  the  Quebec  societies,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  venture  a  few  observations  in  comjiarison  of  the 
French  Canadian  type  with  some  of  the  prevailing  forms  of 
European  co-operative  banks.  While  a  complete  compari.son  is 
not  attempted,  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  societies 
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will  he  ctiiplm^i^ci!  l)v  plai-inj,'  tluin  alinij,'-<i(U'  of  tliosc  dcvi-lnpi-cl 
in  tlu'  ililTiTi'iit  cnii(|iii(in>  of  Uio  coiititriis  of  I-'iiropc. 

Taki'  lirM  tlic  Raiffii^cn  organization,  which  iN  tiic  |  rcvaiHng 
form  of  onnitry  or  vi!!a;;i'  hank  in  luiropc.  Wf  tioti-  ihi-  -iiiii 
larity  in  tiic  j,'ciuTal  iuniianiiarian  pnrpo^f  of  tiu'  two  tspt-  of 
association,  in  tlic  irononiy  of  nianajjiimnl.  in  the  strict  sujur- 
vision  of  tlic  ii-f  of  the  loan-  ),'rantci!.  I'.nt  wc  lave  the  uii- 
liinitod  liahility  of  the  Raift'ii-Mn  sharihoMcr  .1-  conipand  with 
the  very  limited  re>pon-.ihility  of  the  meniher  of  tiu-  (Jnehec 
societies.  Then,  ue  have  RailTeisen's  ntter  ilisref^anl  of  -hare 
capital  as  a  moaTi-  of  accinnulatiiij,'  finids.  In  far  he  only 
tolerated  share  canital  hecau-e  t!u'  i'riis-ian  law,  secured  nnder 
the  intUience  of  the  Schulze-DeHtzsch  faction,  forced  it  npoii 
him.  However,  the  shares  were  only  a  nominal  coinpli.ince 
with  the  law,  hein-j  as  low  as  a  farthinj,'  or  half-cent  a  -hare  in 
some  in-tances."  ( )ver  a),'aiM-t  ihi-  indilVereiice  to  -hare  capital 
we  have  the  etTeclive  u-e  of  moderate  priced  -hare-  hv  the 
Canadian  association-.  In  Onchec  we  have  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  raising  the  funds  for  the  use 
of  the  society  among  its  own  memhers.  The  KaifTcisen  hank 
works  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  among  people  of  more  limited 
means  than  the  average  1-renc  '  'anadian  association.  I  lence, 
it  lays  more  stress  on  the  -tit,  lation  of  enterpri-e  than  on 
saving.  In  order  to  -ecure  the  necessary  capital,  ea<  h  memher 
is  pledged  to  unlimited  liahility.  Often  -ome  rich  man  unites 
with  the  society,  and  on  the  ha-i-  of  !ii-  -ecuritv  capital  may 
he  Iwrrowed  on  ea-y  terms  to  lend  to  those  who  need  credit." 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Schidze-Delit/^sch  model,  the  "  town  " 
or  "  peofjle'-  hank  "  of  i'.urope,  we  find  other  points  of  similar- 
ity and  difference.  In  the  fir-t  i)lace.  wc  are  struck  hv  the 
greater  expenditure  in  the  operation  of  the  town  hank.  .Many 
of  them,  as  we  have  noticed,  occujjy  handsome  huildings  and 
em[)l(}y  quite  a  -talt  of  clerks  and  ofificials.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  lunnhle  Raiffeisen  societies  with  their  vohin- 

"Hcnry  W.  WollT,  np.  lit.,  9-'.    Cf.  C.  K.  l"ay.  Co-operation  at  llonu- 
and  Abro.id,  43. 

''II.  W.  WoltT.  op.  cit.,  93. 
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'.TV  ^trvuT;  an.i  .-.Iv,  ,l.|}Vr.  fr,,,,,  ilu-  .ru„..„m,,l  mana^oncnt 
"t  1  ir  l)c.>jar.Ii.,>  „,u,ld.  Sdnil.c  uuu  .,„  iIr.  a>s,„„p,i,,„  ,|,ai 
I-anl  MTvuv  ->  a!uav.  Ikm  an.l  clK>a|K>t  in  Hk-  louj;  run 
Kai(lu>tn.  working'  clnHly  anmn^r  ,1,,,,,.  ,,  ,„,  ^.^.^^  ,j,„j„,,, 
"Ha.,..  ul.n.o  inn.  ,.  not  j-laa,!  a.  a  vcrv  hlaU  mum-y  valiu- 
'lwallnwc-,1  all  r.nunuratinn.  Mr.  iK-janiins.  livin^r  ami,l,t  tl.c 
M.MHuhat  nilcrnudialr  .un-litu.ns  .,f  a  IVnidi  Cana-lian  c.m- 
"I'Mniv.  dins,.  a  tyiK-  a  iiiilc  „,a.Hr  th,.  RaillVivai  than  ll.f 
■Vhn!/.  t.kal  n,  tl,.  matter  .,f  cxpc.isc-.  l-lad,  i.  ,arl.ai.>  b^-t 
1"  Its  oun  iHrnliar  s.n-ial  mvironnu'iit. ' 

I"   Ms  attitn.k'   touar,!   >l,ari.  capital,   u.-   lin.I   that    ^chnlzc 
.-inpliaM/oI.  very  str.,n«|y.  saving',  thrift,  and  .df-hdp,      I  luso 
iK'  hdu'vc.l.  o,n!,|   U..I   u,.  pr,.,„.,tol  I,v  the  ^dhiiu  „{  „..d< 
II"i>  tar  hi  ua>  in  pirfo  t  iiniM.n  witli  Mr.  I)>.jar,lins      llu'v 
<hhn-.  h.mivcr.  a>  t.,  tlic  m'c  nf  Hu'  shares  t.,  ho  uscl.    Sdinlzc 
c.nsi.l.Tal  that  his  .,hjc-.  t  o.nl.l  he  Inst  attaincl  hv  issnin«  lar^c 
shares;  ulnle  M,-    Desjar-hiis  maintains  that  the  small  sl,are  is 
""-'  dieetue.        In  the   |-.nr.,pean   Inw,,  hank  the  si.c  nf  the 
share  vanes  from  soeiely  to  -  ,ciety.  In,t  the  nnnimnm  is  ah.uit 
t  i.ny  .lollars.-     |n  (JudK-e  mos,  „f  ,he  associations  use  a  five 
-1  'liar  siK.re.  an.l    Mr.    Desjar.lins   eoiisi.lers   this   plenty   large 
'■"""Kl-.      Ihe  onlmary  man.  lie  f,„,ls.  takes  a  pri,le  ii/adrlin- 
to  the  mm  her  of  his  shares.     The  j^reater  elTectiveness  „f  the 
ar!,a>  share  m  h.nn.pe  rests  upon  the  fact  in  the  people's  banks 
halMhty  was  on-inally.  an<!  is  still    largdv  unlimited.     Where 
a  man  pled-es  liin^df  to  unlinn-ted  liahilitv  in  .,nler  to  ohtain 
the  advantages  of  coM.perative  cre.lit.  his  ohject  has  heen  at- 
tained by  tlie  purchase  of  one  share.     It  is  f„nn.l  that  in  sodc- 
t.es  o,  nnhm.ted  liability  most  members  pnrdiase  but  one  share 
Hence  .he  necessity  that  it  be  large  if  h  i.s  to  I,e  a  means  of 
accumulating  cajjital. 

Another  point  of  difTerence  lies  in  the  sco,,e  of  the  business 
<i-nc.     We  find  the  people's  batiks  nf  lutrope  in  active  cmpc- 
t.t.on  with  the  regular  diartcre.l  banks.     I„  Germanv  t!ie  co- 
operative bank  often  does   the  bulk  of  the  business   in  a  city. 
"Ibi.l.,  112. 
^"C.  R.  Fay,  op.  cit.,  22-23. 
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\\f  liavi-  alrciily  riUrici  i,.  ih,'  -Muali..!!  m  I.,  .niliardx .  wIutk- 
tilt  |K'..|)!e\  hank-  innii'.l  iliin  (|iiar!iT-  ct  tli.  I.aiikiii!,'  I.ii-t- 
iios.  In  (Jthl.cc  iln-  .•mil  I-  iMilnr  N.  mi|i|)1i  nimi  ihan  I..  mi|i- 
plniit  till'  nmilar  l)aiikv  It  <>iiiu  hapi-iii-  ihai  m.inlur  »\!i., 
\\]-h  iaryi'  ailvaiH-t-  aii.l  lait  j^ivc  -,...1  .,curii\.  air  n  iii-r.| 
aci-(.iimin(|;iii,  II  Mil  ilir  ;,'r..un.l  ili.ii  ilic  tnii.l-  .an  in-  u-.-,l  |,.r 
Miiall  i.ian»  tn  piMinr  ]k-<,],1,-.  uiiili'  tlu'  rirli  nunil.tr  ai:!  jiavc 
u<>  ■lil>k-ii!l\  ill  (ilitainini,'  credit  at  a  .•liartcn-.l  hank. 

W  lirii  uc  oMiic  I.,  r,,iiMii(r  till-  l.it/zaiti  ..r  Italian  n-M-.-ifl,  w.- 
tiiKl   -nmc   |.,,iiit.   ,,i'  il,,-ir    -iinilarii\    lu  iju-   unrkinj,'   n],,-     'i 
Itcik-Ii  Caiiaila.     In  tlu-  tir-i  iilart',  w  c  have  hniiU'ii  lialiilnv    in 
roinninii.     •Ihcn,  thr  (JiidKr  -..cuiii-.  have  fri-lu-aiiv  a.lui.i,-.| 
l.iizzatli^  plan  ..|'  inakiii)^    ban-  -mall  aiul  Ii.v.iiil;  tihiii  paid 
tip  in  ii!-lalim'iit>  Mi-cu-hin,L;  uvit  a  pni.ni  of  i<!.  in.,inli-,      \\n- 
Italian  -liari-- ari'  w  itlidrawahk- and  traii>feralilr  a-  m  ilu(  ana 
(lian  a~M,i-iati(ins.      I'.m   iJU'  di-pn-al  .,i'   dian-   i-    srv\    -.itjc-ily 
•.inKTvi-i'd  in  ('aiia<la:  ultik'  wc  lind  Mr.   Wnltt  d.-ph.riiijj  the 
fact  tlial  tlu-  ca-v    transfer  .,i'  -liar.-  ..f  -..nu-   Italian  l.aiik-  i- 
ah'^.ihitcl)   t'aiilt\    Ir,  .in  the  .•,,  ,.(„i-     ar  iH.ini  ..t  \ir\v,"      \i,miii, 
the  coiinliT-- ..f  Italian  hank-  ar.   .i|..ii  i. .  d.p,,-,!-  fr..iti  all  uii.i 
como:  while  ill  I-'n-iu-li  (ana. 'a  -avini^-  an-  r.'.iiv,  ■!  fr-mi  num 
htr-  ..Illy.     (  )n  tin   ..th.r  han.l,  h.ith  -v-tni,-  an-  .ilik.-  in  h,  iiij; 
ftitir.iy  in.lopi-iiiK-nt  ..t   -..viTiimcm  ai.l.      In   ihi-  rcprci   tlu-v 
differ  from  tlii'  (.i-niian.  I'rencli.  An-irian  an.l  lliin.,'anan  a--.i- 
ciati..!!-.  a-  will  a-  ih..-.-  Ikjiio  .-i.-ii.li^lu.l  in  livlan.l  an<l  In.lia. 
In  all  111   iIk-c  cnnirir-  tlu    -..,  mu-  have  heen  mure  ..r  !e>-- 
pani])ered  hy   -..venmieiit  a--i-   imh.     The  1h>i  atithurine-.  .m 
co-operative  hat  kin;,'  are  .,pp.  -.  i  t..  the  },'raiitiiij,'  of   .,r..\,rii 
meiit  ai.l:  i.r,  i-i  aii\  .-a-.,  ti    I'.niain  that  it  -lu.ul.'  he  i.nl\   -i),,r- 
in^d_\    u-e.i    a-   a   -'ep   K.war      iiidepeiideiiee.        Mr.    De-jar.liii^ 
-lan.K  for  the  lialiai:  p.ilie-     ,i  ^elf-relianee.  an.l  ..ppn-e-  -..v- 
eriimeiit  a-i -lance  under  :tl]  eirei!in>taiice-.     He  uoiild  h.   ^.^la-l 
to  have  the  I'anadian  ^■..\  ■,  niment  show  enoii!:];h  intere-:   in  the 
inoveiiieiit  t.iei.ar  ilu   uav  hy  snitahle  federal  le;:,Ti,|a.i,,n  :  hnt 
heyoiid  thi-,  he  thiiikv  n  \\,,iild  l^.  a  mi-iake  to  i^... 

.\f;ain.  the  Onehcc  .,--ociation.^  Mrielly  furhid  iIk   -raiitin-  of 
'■ll.nry  W.  Wi.lff.    ■,■.  .'it  .  (y.. 
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credit  to  officials  and  committee  members  wlio  have  aiiytliing 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  tiie  fimds,  or  who  control  the  mak- 
ing of  loans.  Nor  are  such  persons  permitted  to  act  as  surety 
for  others  borrowing  from  the  society.  The  tendency  iii 
Europe  at  the  present  time  is  toward  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
policy.  The  German  societies  have  suffered  severely  in  the  past 
through  the  granting  of  excessive  credit  to  members  of  the  con- 
trolling boards.  Many  German  and  Austrian  associations  have 
tried  to  meet  this  situation  by  the  apix)intment  of  a  separate 
appraising  committee  to  deal  w^ith  loans  to  officials  and  boards. 
Rut  even  this  has  not  always  proven  a  sufficient  safeguard. '- 
The  tendency  to  favor  officials  with  unjustifiable  credit  has 
been  so  persistent  that  the  Quebec  societies  disallow  the  prac- 
tice entirely. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  Xeuwied  Central  bank  as  a  result  of  financing  other  co- 
operative  enterprises.      It   is  a   common    thing    for   the   local 
RaifTeisen  associations  to  act  as  purchasing  and  distributing 
agencies   for  their  members.       When  confined  strictly  to  the 
humble  country  bank,  where  the  business   is  very  small,  this 
practice  seems  to  have  resulted  in  little  harm.      P.ut  Wolfif  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion   that   co-operative  credit  a-ocialions 
should  confine  their  activity  entirely  to  the  banking  business.''' 
In  this  respect.  Mr.  Desjar.lins  is  fully  in  accord  with  him.    On 
the  basis  of  his  wide  study  of  the  subject,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  produciive  and  distributive  co-operative  societies 
.should  always   be   separately  organized    from   the  credit   and 
banking  associations.     This,  of  course,  does  not  hinder  a  man 
from  being  at   the  same  time  a  member  of  several   societies 
organized  for  different  purposes.     Ry  keeping  the  associations 
separate,  cacli  is   forced  to  stand  or   fall  on  its  own  merits; 
and  the  failure  of  one  branch  of  co-operative  enterprise  need 
not  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  w^hole  movement.    On  this 
account  the  Quebec  societies  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the 
credit  and  banking  business. 

'-Henry  W.  Wolflf,  op,  cit„  74  and  198-9, 
'■•'Ibid..  173. 
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Finally,  we  note  that  tlie  Quebec  Synflicatt:;  Act  makes  local 
control  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Canadian  associations. 
No  branch  system  or  other  centralized  organization  is  thus  far 
permitted.  In  luirope.  on  the  contrary,  the  establishment  of 
branches  and  the  centralization  in  unions  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  movement.  We  found  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  in  18.=^9.  organizing  his  •'.Mlgemeiner  X'erband  der 
deutschen  I'^werbs-  und  \Virtschafts-geno>Nenschaftcn."'*  In 
1899,  Raiffcisen  established  the  "  General  Xerband  landliclur 
Genossenschaften  " ;  anrl  the  precedent  so  established  has  been 
generally  followed  throughout  luirope.'"'  The  bank  of  Augus- 
burg,  for  example,  with  its  250  branches,  covers  the  whole 
province  of  Upper  I'.avaria:"'  the  co-operative  bank  at  .Milan 
has  300  local  branches;'"  and  the  town  banks  of  Switzerland 
are  concentrated  in  the  Swiss  I^ople's  Hank  with  its  branches 
all  over  the  nation.'"  Then  we  find  the  rural  banks  of  I'rance, 
to  the  number  f>f  1,6.^8.  attiliated  in  the  "  Caisses  Regionales," 
and  the  "Centre  federatif  du  credit  populaire  en  France" 
uniting  the  town  banks;'"  the  I'.elgian  "  lUterenbond  Relge," 
held  together  by  its  system  of  ceiural  banks;-"  and  the  Swiss 
X'erband.  consolidating  the  country  banks  of  that  nation.'-'  In 
fact,  almost  everywhere  in  Furope  we  find  the  co-operative 
banks  i  lited  irt  strong  federations  around  -y>tems  of  central 
banks. 

This  system  of  centralization  has  its  advantages.  Indeed, 
where  the  goverinnent  is  promoting  the  movement,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Furope.  some  form  of  organized  union  is 
indispensable.  XX'halever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  dependence 
upon  Slate  aid,  its  dispensation  necessitates  union  and  some 
rneasure  of  govertiment  inspection.  With  or  without  govern- 
ment assictance,  centralization  may  be  effectivelv  used  in 
establishing  new  societies.     In  Finland,  for  example,--  and  in 


"C.  R.  F.ny,  op.  cit.,  20. 
"'H.  XV.  XVolff.  op.  cit.,  86. 
"C.  R.  Fay,  op    cit.,  67. 
="Ibid.,  69.  ^'Ibid.,  74. 

"E.  A.  Pr.-Ut,  op.  cit..  192-3. 


'■"ibiil.,  21. 
'"Ibi.l.,  152. 
'"Ibid.,  68-70. 
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the  Grand  Diicliy  of  Luxemburg,-'  cejitral  banks  were  estab- 
lislied  first  to  act  as  agencies  in  organizing  local  associations. 
Even  in  Quebec,  thougb  there  is  no  legal  or  financial  connection 
of  the  different  associations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  work 
of  organization  would  go  on  without  the  unifying  spirit  of  Mr. 
Desjardins.  Seldom  has  a  "  caissc  "  been  started  without  his 
presence;  and  the  Levis  association  with  its  constitution  and 
by-laws  has  served  as  a  model  for  all  the  others.  In  a  letter 
of  March  22,  1910,  he  writes :  "  More  than  si.xty  invitations 
have  been  received  by  me  for  new  ones  to  be  established  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  and  summer." 

The  chief  advantage  of  centralization,  however,  comes  from 
Its  efficiency  in  circulating  and  equalizing  financial  reseurces. 
This  is  desirable  whether  the  banks  be  independent  or  state 
aided.     Indeed,  it  is  maintained  that  where  the  surplus  of  one 
locality  can  be  brought  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another,  any 
necessity   for  outside   selp  usually  disappears.        The   central 
bank,  being  in  touch  with  all  the  affiliated  branches,  acts  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  funds.     Surplus  and  deficit  balance 
each  other  throughout  the  system,  and  the  resources  of  the 
whole  union  generally  balances  the  call  for  loans  and  advances. 
In  case  the  funds  within  the  union  are  insufficient,  the  cen- 
tral bank  may  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  funds  may 
be  secured  on  reasonable  terms  from  outside  sources.      These 
institutions  are  supposed  to  be  organized  on  the  regular  limited 
liability  basis :  and  to  be  in  touch  with  the  capitalist  money 
markets  of  the  country.     Hence,  they  may  be  expected  to  secure 
better  terms   for  loans  than  the  less  experienced  local  credit 
associations.'-* 

Possibly  the  main  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  central 
banks  is  that  they  may  result  in  the  concentration  of  capital  in 
certain  districts  to  the  impoverishment  of  others.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  thrifty  but  unprogressive  people  to  over- 
emphasize saving  to  the  neglect  of  the  stimulation  of  enterprise. 
The  expectation  of  profits  is  a  necessity  if  saving  is  to  be  stimu- 
-■'Ibid.,  222. 
-*On  this  whole  subject,  sec  Wolff.  Co-operative  Banking,  50-60. 
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latcd;  and  tliis  in  turn  (lcniaiul>  that  tluTc  Ije  cnurpri-i'  and 
fruitful  investment  simuw  Iktc.  if  tlie  -nrplu--  niav  jjc  trans- 
ferred tlirougli  a  cciUral  hanlc  to  >omc  neif,dil)orlM.Md  wliere 
investment  is  ea>y  and  l)u>iness  keen,  there  will  be  le—  iiieen- 
tive  to  develo])  luea!  resources.  Tlie  end  and  aim  of  oi-wpera 
tive  effort,  however,  should  i)e  to  ferret  out  every  i)rotiial)le 
way  in  which  credit  may  he  etni)loyed  in  the  immediate  neij^di- 
borhood.  One  of  the  most  serious  charfjcs  Ijrou.tjht  a!^ain>t 
chartered  and  savings  hanks,  insurance  companies,  etc..  is  that 
they  drain  the  dift'erent  localities  of  the  fund;,  wliich  sh.^aild  he 
utdized  at  home.  Under  a  centralized  system  of  co-operative 
credit  tlie  same  evil  might  ])ossibiy  result. 

Then.  too.  there  is  a  sense  of  security  and  contidence  in  tin- 
fact  that  the  funds  of  the  society  are  being  invented  right  under 
the  supervision  of  the  membership.  This  means  a  great  deal, 
especi'  ''y  to  people  whose  knowledge  and  interests  extend  little 
beyond  their  native  jiari^h.  Among  such  simple-iuinded  folk 
there  is  a  feeling  that  you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen  to 
your  savings  if  they  are  sent  away  to  the  big  citv.  where  all 
sorts  of  money-iuaking  schemes  are  being  hatched.  .As  we  shall 
sec.  this  confidence  in  home  management,  and  in  the  local  use 
of  funds,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  the  I'"rench  Canadian  associations. 

Still,  wc  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  some  sv^tem 
of  centralization  would  be  of  considerable  benetit  to  the  Quebec 
societies.  There  have  already  come  to  light  several  instances 
in  which  soiue  banks  have  had  more  funds  than  they  could 
ix-jssibly  find  use  for,  while  others  had  a  greater  demand  for 
loatis  than  they  could  meet  with  their  own  resources.  It  would 
obviously  be  to  their  mutual  advantage  if  such  associations 
could  be  made  to  supplement  each  other.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  thi,^  could  not  be  accomplished  with  safety  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Schulzc-Dclitzsch  of  having  a  strong,  independent 
joint  stock  bank  bound  to  the  co-operative  banks  through  a  con- 
troling  interest  in  its  stock.-'*  Indeed,  many  of  the  other  fonn^ 
of  centralization  seem  to  be  giving  excellent  results  in  Kurope. 
^•■Henry  VV.  WolflF,  op.  cit..  160-162. 
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We  may  expect  to  find  the  Quebec  societies  grapple  with  this 
problem  as  soon  as  the  need  of  a  solution  becomes  imperative. 
It  is  probable  that  some  scheme  of  interrelation  will  be  worked 
out  which  will  preserve  local  independence,  security  and  enter- 
prise; and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  each  of  the  societies  to 
stimulate  the  others  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and  to  render 
each  other  financial  assistance  which  shall  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KCOXOMIC   AXn   SOCIAr,    EFKhXTS   OF   CD-OPERATIVK   iRF-DIT 
ASSOCIATIONS   IN   OUICIIIX'. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  over  which  these  societies  arc 
springing  up,  stands  easily  second  among  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  in  population  and  in  tlie  development  of  its  resources. 
First  comes  Ontarif.,  the  banner  province  of  the  federation.  At 
the  outset  of  our  study  of  this  part  of  the  problem,  let  us  take 
such  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  economic  and  social  situation  as 
we  can  obtain  from  the  following  sets  of  figures  comparing 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  statistics  are  from  the  census  of 
1901,  e.vcept  where  another  date  is  given,  in  which  ca.se  they 
are  taken  from  a  compilation  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1909: 

Qii''bec.  Ontario. 

^"■^^^  3Sl,873sq.mi.  260.862sq.ml 

Population  1,648,898  2,182,947 

P^milks  307,304  '4Ss!264 

Houses  .105,527  459,742 

.Average  size  of  family 5.36  497 

Area  in  crops   4.704,396  ac.  9,212,478  ac. 

Values  of : 

1.  Farm  lands   248,236„%1  $536,755,663 

2.  Buildings  102.313,898  211,206,905 

3.  Live  stock-  58,488,457  131^827  762 

4.  Implements  27.038,205  52,697739 

5.  Field  crops  44,851.108  102!l38!819 

6.  Forest  products   18.969,716  21.351.898 

7.  Fisheries  (1907)   2,047,390  l!935.025 

Education : 

1.  Number  of  schools  6.549  6413 

2.  Number  of  teachers   13,139  ^Qf^^ 

3.  Number  of  pupils  372,599  478.549 

4.  Expenditure   $4,465,537  $8,769,876 

Manuf.-tcturcs  (1905)  : 

\-  ,^f''''''   $255,497,662  $397,484,705 

'•  Wages  47,160,452  82,415,520 

3.  Value  of  product 219,861,648  367^850002 


<f'i»psv*»^.:jr    >m- 
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Jiidjling  from  tlio  abfne  fiRnres.  and  many  otlicrs  that  miglit 
be  given,  we  >ee  lliat  Oiiehec  occupies  no  mean  position  among 
tlie  i^rovinces  of  tlie  Dominion.  This  would  l)e  still  more  evi- 
dent were  we  to  take  the  corresimnding  statistics  for  the  other 
provinces  into  consideration. 

Still,  the  person  who  has  obtained  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  Oueliec  from  the  data  of  the 
census,  is  apt  to  he  somewhat  disa|ipointed  on  coming  into  close 
(|uarters  with  actual  conditions.  The  measure  of  his  disap- 
pointment will  depend,  to  be  sure,  upon  the  economic,  social  and 
intellectual  environiuent  in  which  his  own  standards  have  been 
formed.  If  he  be  a  native  of  Eastern  Ontario  or  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  it  is  quite  fxjssiblc  that  he  may  be  familiar  with  in- 
dustrial conditions  differing  little  from  those  prevailing  in 
Quebec.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  wUi  have  sprung  from  any 
comnuniity  less  in  touch  with  modern  intellectual  life.  But,  in 
the  h'astern  Provinces  and  neighboring  states  there  are  many 
communities  that  present  just  as  unprogressive  an  aspect, 
economically,  as  any  part  of  this  I'rench  Canadian  province. 
Should  our  investigator  have  come  from  central  or  western 
Ontario,  or  should  he  be  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  western 
provinces,  or  in  any  one  of  the  great  mjaority  of  the  United 
States,  he  will  be  impelled  to  search  for  a  cause  of  the  general 
slowness  of  progress  which  prevails  over  the  greater  portion  of 
Quebec. 

He  turns  first  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
land  suitable  for  agriculture  forms  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  provincial  area.  But  the  soil  is  of  good 
quality  and  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  yielding  much  better 
returns  than  it  does  under  present  methods  of  agriculture.  As 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  however,  this  is  a  criticism 
which  might  apply  with  equal  force  to  most  of  the  older  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Many  agricultural  commu- 
nities in  Quebec  in  proximity  to  the  cities  are  worked  in  an 
up-to-date  manner.  But  as  one  passes  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
on  either  bank  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  imagining  himself 
among  the  small  peasantry  of  certain  parts  of  Europe.      The 
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land  Itself  in  many  sections  is  surveyed  in  such  a  manner  as 
tr  make  effective  agriculture  impossible.  The  farm  may  iiave 
a  frontage  which  resembles  a  town  I..t  in  its  narrowness,  and 
winch  may  .iretch  l,aci<  from  the  highway  a  mile  or  two,  de- 
pending on  the  anii.unt  of  land  a  man  owns.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage from  tile  point  of  view  of  the  "  habitant."  who  so  h.ves  to 
be  ni  constant  social  interc.urse  with  his  fellows.  The  houses 
are  generally  built  on  the  front  of  each  farm,  giving  the  public 
highway  the  apjiearance  oi  a  long  country  village  street.  Peo- 
ple at  work  in  the  fields,  or  at  milking  time  morning  and 
cvenmg.  may  shout  a  greeting  to  each  other.  After  the  .lay's 
work  IS  over,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  they  gather  together 
on  the  verandas  formed  by  the  wide  projec'ing  eaves  of  the 
humble  cottages,  and  enjoy  the  comnnmiiv  life  which  means 
more  to  the  hrench  Canadians  than  worldly  prosperity. 

As  we  study  the  work  on  these  farms,  we  find  it  in  marked 
contrast  to  agriculture  elsewhere  in  America.     The  crops  vary 
a  great  deal.      In  some  places  the  land  is  naturally  poor;  in 
others  ,t  has  become  impoverished  ;  again  we  strike  rich  bottom 
lands  with    fertility  still   unexhausted;   while  occasionally  we 
come  upon  farms  which  have  been  maintained  or  built  up  by 
scientific  agriculture.-     Manual  labor,  and  especially  the  work 
of  women  and  children,  is  a  much  more  prominent  factor  in 
rural  life  than  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  Tnited  States    The 
scythe,  the  cradle,  and  the  hand-rake  are  still  imi)ortant  imple- 
ments on  most  of  the  farms.    The  machinery  for  the  utilization 
of  horse-power  often  appears  inefficient  to  one  brought  up  on 
a  central  Ontario  farm.     ( loing  back  the  long  narrow  lane,  we 
meet  the  farmer  on  a  light  single  waggon  ,,iled  high  with  about 
one-quarter   the  amount  of  hay   usually   seen  on   a   two-horse 
waggon-rack,     l-urther  back,  we  find  a  sou  riding  a  one-horse 
mower  in  a  field  of  clover.    The  fact  that  a  light  single  harrow 
and  in  some  cases  a  one-horse  i)low.  were  used  in  preparin-  the 
soil  explains  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  and,  in  part?  the 

i.Vr.   Leon  Gt-rin,   [)oiix    famill  s   ruralos  <lc  la   rive   siul  dii   S<inf 
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lightness  of  tlie  crop.  The  farm  buildings  are.  for  the  most 
part,  small  and  inefficient.  Large  frame  barns  with  stone 
stabling  underneath,  such  as  are  seen  one  nearly  every  farm  in 
large  sections  of  f~*iitario,  are  seldom  or  never  found.  On  the 
whole,  we  must  conclude  that  the  I'rench  Canadians  are  far 
from  making  the  best  possible  use  of  their  agricultural  re- 
sources. 

lUit  what  about  the  other  resources  of  the  province?  The 
most  important  among  these  are  undoubtedly  the  products  of 
the  forest.  The  lumbering  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ottawa 
has  for  a  couple  of  generations  spread  far  and  wide  the  fame 
of  the  b'rcnch  Canadian  as  a  lumberman  and  ri\  er-driver.  Thus 
far.  however,  this  industry  has  been  largely  an  exploitation, 
rather  than  a  develojMuent  of  resources.  The  I'renchman  has 
been  the  useful  and  generally  [xiorly  paid  tool  by  means  of 
which  the  outsider  has  been  enabled  to  devastate  ihc  natural 
wealth  of  his  native  province.  He  has  done  the  work.  Others 
have  pocketed  the  spoils.  The  winter  work  of  the  lumberman 
is  being  pushed  farther  and  farther  back,  leaving  vast  stretches 
of  territory  covered  wMth  dry  brush,  a  prey  to  forest  fires.  Land 
which  is  unfit  for  anything  but  forest  culture,  and  which,  with 
proper  care,  could  be  made  a  permanent  source  of  wealth,  is 
laid  barren  at  one  stroke  by  individual  and  corporate  greed  ;  and 
but  seldom  do  \  find  the  man  with  insight  enough  and  suffi- 
cient spirit  to  raise  a  cry  of  protest.  Where  an  exceptional 
individual  or  two  have  been  aroused  and  have  voiced  a  message 
of  indignation  and  warning,  it  has  sounded  as  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  with  none  to  go  out  and  hearken. 

\\Miere,  let  us  now  enquire,  are  the  industries  for  which  this 
wholesale  spoliation  of  the  forest  would  lead  us  to  look?  In 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  Hull,  and  a  few  other  places  there  are  the 
lumber  mill  sections  of  the  city,  squalid  and  uninviting,  where 
poorly  paid  workmen  eke  out  a  miserable  existence.  At  Hull 
are  the  Eddy  Pulp  Works,  which  point  to  the  possibilities  which 
lie  within  the  resources  of  the  province.  Rut  Quebec  herself 
has,  up  to  the  present,  received  but  small  benefit  as  compared 
with  the  depletion  of  her  natural  wealth.    The  export  of  raw 
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or  half-finislu-.l  materials  lias  conferre.I  cm  tlie  forciRnor  tJic 
bomily  of  her  splendid  resources,  while  Oneheo  lias  i.een  content 
with  the  pahry  toll  collected  as  they  i)a^sed  beyond  her  grasp. 
The  same  process  is  going  on  yet.    The  province  still  has  the 
finest  areas  of  spruce  pulp-wood  in  existence.     The  industrial 
possibilities  latent   in   these  vast   forests  of  small   >pruce  are 
almost  beyond  comprehension.    The  subject  has  been  adrv-ablv 
treated  by  Mr.  l-rrol  iiouchette  in  his  book,  '•  I/Incieependanc'e 
Economique  du  Canada   I'rancais.-   VK)^.      He  jr,,es  into  the 
mcKlern  development  of  the  puli)  and  fiber  ware  industrv  in  all 
Its  phases  ;  and  shows  that  the  l-rench  Canadians,  owing  to  their 
artistic  temperament,  are  eminently   fitted  to  carry   it   to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.     lUit  'high  industrial  efficiency  in 
any  line  presupposes  a  thorotigli  system  of  general  and  technical 
education.    This,  he  maintain.,  is  what  Quebec  stand>  most  in 
need  of.  if  she  is  ever  to  take  die  unic|uc  place  in  the  industrial 
world  for  which  she  is  fitte.I.  both  by  her  natural  resources  and 
the  potential  skill  of  lur  population. =     I'.ut  up  to  the  present 
the  pulp  wood  re-ources  of  the  province  seem  to  be  suffering 
the  same  fate  as  bcfd  her  forests  of  large  timber.    The  best  of 
the  pulp  wood  areas  are  being  slashed  through,  leaving  the  re- 
fuse as  tinder  for  forest  fires.     The  fire  destroys  all  seeds  and 
young  trees:  and  nothing  remains  but  a  barren  stonv  waste, 
which  once  supported  what  might  ha\     been  a  perennial  source^ 
'^f  '.  industrial  prosiurity. 

Mchcc  vcr.  this  luaterial  is  largely  exported  in  a  raw  or  only 
partly  Snished  state;  which  means,  again,  that  the  j.n.vincc 
recci%'es  nit  a  small  share  of  the  benefit  possible  from  the  de- 
pletion of  her  resources.  In  lOQS.  there  were  exported  fr.,m 
Canada  to  the  United  States  001.861  curds  „f  rough  pulp  wood 
blocks,  valued  at  $4.65.s.37].  In  the  same  year  there  were  ex- 
ported 4.811.163  cwt.  of  ground  pulp,  valued  at  S4.037,8.s2.  of 
which  all  but  6.664  cwt.  went  to  the  United  States.    The  exac 
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=Errol  Roucluttc,  LTnch-pcndancc  ficonomique  du  CaiLida     ranr, 
Chapter  V,  especially  page  98. 
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that   nearly  all  of  this  material  came    from  the  province  of 
Ouebec. 

I'lesides.  the  province  lia>  splendid  mineral  re<onrccs.  These 
remain  for  the  most  part  iiii(levelo])ed,  and  even  larj,'elv  nncx- 
plored.  r.tit  it  is  to  he  noticed  ajjain  that  where  they  are  being 
worked,  the  prodncts  are  iK'infj  sent  in  the  roujjh  state  to  create 
industries  elsewhere.  Let  one  example  snffice.  (Juehec  seems 
to  have  a  practical  monoi)oly  of  the  asbestos  deposits  of  Canaila. 
Dnrinfj  liie  year  I'W  she  exported  ?')M3  tons  of  asbestos. 
V  lued  at  $1,703. .=i"5.  Of  this  46.S-U)  tons  was  received  by  the 
I'nited  .States.  V\'e  have  only  to  think  of  the  different  articles 
which  are  mamifactnred  from  this  mineral  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  loss  rejjresented  hy  its  export  iti  the  crude  form. 

The  people  are  following,  their  resources.  They  have  flocked 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  the  eastern  states,  where  they  are 
developing  an  individuality  and  initiative,  and  achieving  a  pros- 
perity which  was  impossible  at  home.  This  helps  to  refute  the 
arguinents  of  some  who  believe  that  the  unprogrcssiveness  of 
French  Canada  is  due  to  the  inherent  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  held  that  they  are  naturally  lacking  in  self-reliance,  in 
initiative  and  in  the  persistence  which  compels  success;  that 
they  arc  more  fitted  to  be  the  docile  instruments  of  exploiting 
leaders  than  for  tl     'ndividualism  of  democracy. 

This  view  wor  cem  to  be  justified  by  a  consideration  of 
»he  masses  in  !•>  h  Canada  as  they  appear  to-day.  We  have 
only  to  look  around,  however,  among  the  leaders  in  the  political 
and  intellectual  life  of  Canada,  U<  he  assured  that  the  I>"rench 
race  has  :ii)t  yet  lost  its  virility.  There  are  men  who  are  worthy 
of  their  ancesiv)rs  who  stubbornly  cm. tested  the  possessii)n  of 
the  continent  with  luiglaiKl's  hrav  st  -ons.  We  believe  that  if 
every  iMench  Canadian  Cdiild  have  a  training  and  exi)erience 
such  as  has  brought  these  men  to  the  fore,  the  race  would  take 


its  place  among  the  most  progressive  eleine 
of  the  new  world. 

The   French  Canadians  have  had  a  I 
descent  upon   .American  soil  than  anv  other  wh 


nts  in  tile  pt)pulation 


oiifrer  uncontaminated 
race.  .  Mr 
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njainin  Suite,  who  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
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tll<Plls;in,|  v,,iils.      I 


I;  c.mclii^iun  i>  ihai  iIr.  iy,H.  i.  dtlur  puro 


Norman  or  mixol  Sax.,,,  a„.l  .\„r,„a„.  a,-.  -  ,l,a.  .h.rc-  l,as  I..,, 
n.n:para.uvIv,,„K..,|,,,i.,,,,,.,,-,,...daiu.,,,.M,,a-.    Of,,," 

a.K!  ,lu  I  „„c,l  .s,a„..    ( „,  ,„.  ..rictly  .nat.rialiM.V  i,„.r,.r..a- 
■on  of  I,,s,.rvw.u,,,,l,lox,Hc., of.,,.,  ,,,,,,,  ,,,.,,,,.,.x,„,,„, 
-'Ann™,..     O,,,..,-  „.,,i„„,,i,u.s  a.v  ,I,a„sfor„H..I  in  a  .  J 
-a..-,  p,,VM.a,,v.  ,„..,„aily  „„,  .piH,.,a„y.     Tl,.  Cii.lrc;  ..f 
Km     ...n  I.u<.     -..U..  Suoi...  X.-rwa-ians.  (;.n,ia„s  an,,  ......r 

.    hen,  r....  ,.«i„^ 

trial  an.l  ,iiidlcr,i,a,  liff  ,,f  AnuTJca. 

How  is  it.  wc  arc  co„,pd,.,,  „,  a^k'.  „,at  t,,.  i„tlux  .,f  I.>c„d, 

thc  WcM.     I'lnMcaiiy.  „u.y  are  in  „„  way  infm.,r.     Tli.v  ,„av 
average  a  ,„„e  .hor.er  in  s.a.t.r.  „,an  o.h.r  A,m.riean-.  an  i 
Cana,l,an.:  I,„t  „,.  s.n.lent  ..f  .n^enics  uil,  he  ,!di«,„c.l  I.v  „,c 
■^  percentage  of  vvd,-K-ni,.  a„lc  yon,,,  „.„,  ,„^,  ,,,,„,: 
l)r.Kl  t-.o.,|<,ns  yonn,  won.cn  ,.,  I.c  f.,n„.l  i„  ,^,,1,  ,|,,  „r,,an  an.! 
ural  d.str,c,s  of  Ond.cc.     It  cann..t  he  on  the  «ronn.,  of     ,  X 
cal  ,nfer,or„y  ,i,at   „,cy  are  anions  tin.  most   unuelco,  .c'  of 
mm„ran,s  t..  t,,e  CntC  States      It  i.  on  other  ,.o„n.|.  ,„a 
ohjecons  arc  ra.scl.      Tl,cy  are  d.ar^cd  wi.l,  hc^  uncntcr- 
pns.nf,  anu   nnapgressive.   with   nc.eptin,   ,ou..r   wa«es   „,an 
otI,.T  American  worknien,  .,,n>  hrin,dn,  ,lown  tl,e  s.an.lard  of 

^\•hy  snch  charj^cs  .h„„l,,  he  preferr.,]  a,.unM  a  race  witl, 
the  s  or,ous  antece-lcnt.  of  ,l,e  l-Vcnd,  Canadians  can  he  un.ler- 
stood  o„,y  ,n  ,he  ,i,ln  of  thcr  h.story  since   ,.rench  .ndit      , 
Mtpremacy  recetved  its  ,,ea.I,  h.ow  on  „,e  flains  of  Al'raltan, 
A  people  ,s  largely  .nol.lcd  in  acc-.r.lance  with  the  standards  set 
by  us  sreat  men  a.yl  its  national  tradition-.      Fre„d,  idealism 
n  a  1  ,ts  most  v.tal  aspects,  ceased  to  dominate  Cana.la  with 
t..e  lovvermg  of  Ah.n.calmV  colors  upon  the  cita.lel  of  Ouebec 
l.ut  tng.ish  i,e^ue^  and  historic  traditions  did  not  supplant  the 
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long  list  of  acliicvrnicnts  by  French  discoverers,  explorers,  war- 
riors anil  siatcsnuMi  whose  lives  had  In-en  (jiven  to  the  early 
development  of  \merica.  In  so  far  as  the  province  of  Oneh^-c 
is  concerned,  what  really  occurred  \va»  not  the  fall  of  Irench 
before  luiKHsh  political  ^tipreinacy.  It  was  the  transfer  of  the 
reins  of  government  from  l-rencli  civil  autlH)rity  to  the  control 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Rnnian  (.'atholic  cluirch.  We  need  find 
little  ditticiilty  in  believing  that,  iiad  I'Vance  remained  in  political 
control,  the  intellectnal  life  of  the  province  vvoidd  have  kept 
j)ace  with  the  rapid  development  in  the  motherland ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  ^uch  an  intellectual  evolution  might 
have  reacted  upon  the  industrial  development.  Hut  as  it  was. 
luigland  relieved  herself  of  responsibility  and,  at  the  same  time. 
of  the  danger  of  revolt,  by  what  practically  amounted  to  a 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  cluirch  in  things  temporal 
and  spiritual,  b'or  what  there  exists  of  good  in  the  province 
we  must  give  the  church  the  credit.  The  blame  for  any  lagging 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress  nuist  rest  at  her  do<jr  a>  well.'' 
In  his  admirable  discussion  of  this  subject.  Andre  Siegfried 
says:  "  Let  U'^  make  haste  to  acknowledge  that  upon  the  hanks 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  the  Catholic  church  has  achieved  a  place 
apart,  that  it  has  always  i)roved  a  loyal  and  powerful  protection 
to  its  disc-,,Ies.  and  that  our  race  and  tongue  owe  to  it.  ])erhaps, 

•'Note:  To  tlu-  iiKiny  Catholic  friiiiils  wlio  have  so  giiieroii^ly  aidcil 
him  in  iiiakiiiji  this  iiucstiKation.  thi-  writer  nni'^t  here  offer  a  wor<i  of 
expl.tn.ilion.  He  probably  seems  to  he  niakinR  .1  malicious  attack  upon 
all  that  they  hold  most  sacred.  The  only  apology  he  can  offer  is  to 
state  honestly  that  he  regards  all  churchts  ami  all  creeds  a-  but  iiici 
dents  in  the  development  of  the  race.  Kelinion  is  something  dtep<  r  and 
continues  to  live  by  ever  lindinK  new  forms  to  clothe  itself  in  Organi- 
zations and  creeds  never  provide  for  their  own  revision.  Ihcy  make 
no  provision  for  progrc".  Their  prevailiim  attitude  to\var<l  investiga- 
tion is  repressive.  Their  chief  concern  is  to  <|uench  all  tn.t.i  and  all 
progress  which  would  endanger  their  cherished  dogmas.  The  recent 
controversy  rai-ed  by  the  expidsion  of  Dr.  Workman  from  the  .Method 
ist  College  ill  Montreal,  and  a  multituile  of  similar  incidents  whicli  could 
he  gathered  from  the  activity  of  contemporary  Protestant  <lenoniina- 
tions.  ail  go  to  show  th.it  there  is  not  one  of  these  sects  but  would  take 
advantage  of  a  situation  such  as  has  favored  tlie  C.itli. die  Church  in 
Quebec.  For  a  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  this  point  of 
view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  entitled  "  Religion  and  the 
Mores,"  by  Prof.  \Vm.  Crahaiu  Sumner  of  Vale,  in  the  .liiicriaiii  Jnui- 
ini!  of  Siicioiciiy  for  March,  I'^W. 


F(»)N..Mr(  AM,  Six  t\i.  F.KFraTs. 


fhnr  Mirv-val  i„  A.ncrica."'  Ag^in.  .[.caking  nf  Hk-  iV.,uh 
••ui'l  I'.njjli.li-^iHakmK  |..,,,nlali..it>  i„  (  a„a.la,  he  uriifs-  ••  \,u.r 
a  l.iin.lml  an.l  tiftv  v.ar.  ,.f  luV  in  cu,mn..n.  a.  .K-iKl.lM>r>  um-Kt 
the  same  lau  ^  an.l  il,.  ,anu-  iIuk.  tl.ey  remain  foreJKncr^  at.-l  in 
mnst  casc-s.  a^lvcT^aric.-'  I'Ik.  ^nrvival  .,f  his  race  an!  latiRiiage 
evi.ln.tly  atr,.r.ls  cm^uhrM.  Kratifu-ation  to  a  Kmichn.an 
loyal  tn  In.  nati.-n.  traditions.  |!„,  ,]„„  K.^aity  ,1.h>  not  hlin-l 
tlu-  M-,ent,fic  st.i.lun  .f  society  to  the  otiu-r  s„lc  of  the  f|ucstion. 
He  Koes  nuo  ti,e  luatter  an.l  lays  hare  the  est  at  uhieh  the 
racial  inteRrity  has  been  |)reserve(l. 

In  these  tu..  f|ii.,iaii,.„>  ue  li;,ve  the  kev  to  the  moral  .oeiil 
an.l  Mi.lustrial  sitnaii,,„  in  Ouehec  fiere  "  the  (  atholi--  dinrch 
ha.  achieve.!  a  ,.!ace  apart.'  an.!  ilii.  ,.,,sitio„  ha.  Ik.,,  u..n  l.v 
looking  on  the  rest  of  the  worl-l  a.  -  f,,reisner>  an.l  „,  „,.„{ 
ea.cs  a<!versar:es."  For  over  .,ne  iu.mlre.I  an.!  fiflv  vcar.  this 
seclusion  has  p.Tsistc.l.  The  chi.rcli  ha.  controlle.'l  to  a  large 
extent  the  [.olitjc..!  situati.,n,  an.i  ha.  .lominat.'d  ahs.,!nt.-!v  the 
Hiicational  system  of  the  pr. .vine*  .-the  leaeher.  wh,,  taught 
t  ,e  hr.oks  stu.lie.l.  the  lecture,  heard,  tlie  newspaper,  rea.i 
III..  !,a.  ha.l  some  goo,!  results.  Tli,-  people,  a.  a  whole  are 
hospitahle.  liappy  and  content:  in  their  Itome  life  an.l  .implc 
economic  relations,  they  are  highly  moral;  the  training  which 
the  young  girl.  ,  reive  in  the  convents  tits  tliem  to  hecme  the 
most  faithful  of  wives  an.!  the  f.m.lct  of  mothers 

But  here  our  i)ra.  .■  must  call  a  halt.  1  lappiness  and  content- 
ment are  dearly  bong!,;  if  pnrcha.ed  at  tl-.e  expense  ..f  progress. 
1  he  large  numl)er  ..f  iVcnch  Cana.lian  girls  who  f„u!  their  wav 
as  prosfiiute.  into  -  .c  brothels  of  Canadian  an  1  American 
cit,c>  would  indicalc  tlr,,  the  morality  at  home  is  based  u.»n 
tutelage  rather  than  ,ip,,„  strength  of  individual  character  The 
high  mfant  m,  r.ality  among  FrencI,  Can,-  ian  familie.  shows 
that  the  training  for  m.itlierh.HHl  breaks  down  befor.-  the  all- 
important  test  of  its  efficiencv. 

As  emphasized  thr.nigliout  SiegfriedV  work,  the  policy  of  the 
Catliolic  church  .,as  Ijeen  one  of  isolation.      The  influence  of 

Mndre  Si..p.fncd.  The  Race  Qiu-.!in..  in  Canada    1!  P 
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Old  Franco,  where  the  church  lias  been  forced  to  abandon 
trench  after  trench  before  the  onslaughts  of  triumphant  ration- 
alism, has  been  tabooed  as  the  direst  i)estilence.  Contact  with 
the  rest  of  America  was  equally  feared.  Here  even  liberal 
J'rotesiant  churches  are  making  themselves  ridiculous  in  their 
attempts  to  justify  their  long-cherished  dogmas  in  the  eyes  of 
modern  culture.  If  her  "  place  apart  "  were  to  be  i)reserved, 
the  church  nnist  control  every  aveinie  through  which  mental 
stimuli  could  reach  her  people.  She  has  succeeded  in  a  way 
which  almost  passes  comprehension.  The  press  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  censorship;  the  jniblic  platform  has  also  been 
kept  well  under  control ;  the  education  of  Catholics,  who  form 
almost  ninety  jier  cent,  of  the  population,  has  been  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  church.  (Consequently,  almost  every  influence 
which  has  stimulated  modern  thought,  leading  to  creative  acti- 
vity and  progress,  has  been  rigorously  debarred  from  'he 
educational  system  of  Quebec.  The  instruction  imparted  to  tne 
young  was  strong  in  catechism  and  the  stories  of  the  saints,  the 
higher  education  was  classical  and  admitted  the  less  stimulating 
phases  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  philosophy 
taught  was  the  logic  of  the  scholastics,  the  history  that  of  the 
church. 

But  such  Arcadian  simplicity  could  not  be  maintained  for- 
ever, even  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Intellects  felt  the  glow 
of  the  brightening  fl:'.me  of  the  world's  culture  in  spite  of 
priestly  vigilance.  In  tne  light  of  that  glow  they  saw  their  dear 
old  native  province  as  she  was,  fast  asleep  amid  the  turmoil  of 
the  world's  onward  rush.  It  was  time  that  she,  like  Rip  \'an 
Winkle,  should  awake  rub  the  cobwebs  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years'  accumulation  out  of  her  eyes,  and  see  where  the 
world  was  at.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  a  strong  progressive 
clement  has  arisen  in  the  legislatu'-e  which  is  making  the  church 
and  the  clerical  political  ])arty  quake,  lest  in  its  zeal  for  educa- 
tional reform  the  dominance  of  the  priesthood  may  ''e  under- 
mined at  its  foundation.  The  situation  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Conservative  opposition,  "  L' Action  Sociale,"  of  July  5, 
1909: 


ECOXOMM    AM)  SOCIAI.   Kki-kci  S. 


L-K\SFJG\EMF.\T  I.I i!RF 
A.,  bamnct  Tcllior,  a  Jolicc,  lo  clKf  ,lo  ropp...ni.,n  a  pro- 
nnn.c,  a  propos  .1  .n^trucion  puhli,,,,.,  .I.s  paroles  r,„i  valcU 
1^'  IH'inc- qii  on  k's  cite:  K's  void: 

-Kn  matRTc  (I'in.tniction  puhhquv.  nous  crovon.  nu'il  y  a 

P  ace  pour  ,k.s  n.for„K..s  c  .„nl  rcs.c  encore  ,1.  chennn  a  fie 

.u.m.e.ouclK.r  a   la   perfection.        M.is   no„s    ^onnnes   loin 

la.lnu.lre   .pie    notre   condition    soi,   aussi    alarmnnte   qne    se 

pla.sent  a  le  proclan.er  certains  or^anes  ,In  go„vernen,ent 

Nos  ecoles  pritnaires  laisscnt  sans  ,loute  a  .lesirer  son.  cer- 
a.ns  rapports   dans  hien  ,!es  cas.  et  cVst  de  ce  c6,e  que  latten- 
tion  <lu  pouvoir  pnl.lic  doit  snrtont  se  tourner. 

II  ne  pent  etre  ,|„estion  de  contrainte  a  regard  ,les  parents 

'I  >H'  sagtt  que  de  les  aider,  de  les  encouraRer.  de  les  asMster' 

tot  a  nos  nuisons  d  education  superieure,  ^race  au  xele 

a.lnurahle  et  au  devouen-.ent  sans  borne  ,le  notre  clerne    elles 

reabsent  assez  parfaitenicnt  I'objet  et  Ic  but  de  leur  fond'ation' 

ct  nous  avons  raison  dVn  etre  ficrs. 

SVst   Ic   devoir   du   scvernemcnt   de   venir   au    sccours    de 

■"■ttattve  pruee,  ,!o  la  secon.Ier.  de  faciliter  la  tiche  ,le  tons 

les  bons  e,lucateurs  de  la  jennesse.  et  dVntonrer  de  toute  sortos 

de  de'tnai,','     '  ""'""'""  "'""  ""'  "°"^  P-^^^"^'^^'"'  '«  '-""'" 

Ce  qui  iniporie  surtout.  cVst  <le  conserver  toujours  la  reli^ 
^ot.  a  a  base  .le  rensei.nen.ent  e,  de  ne  Jamais  Hen  f.ai'e 
famine  •      '    "'""''    '^    ''"''"'"    ''    '^°"^^*'-"^^'    ''^'^    P^res    de 

M.  Tellier  a  raison  de  dire  qen  la  reliKion  doit  denteurer  a 
la  base  ,  e  notre  ense.Rnement,  quelles  que  soient  les  refornies 
qnon  y  fasse  par  ailleurs. 

On  a  lon^temps  dame  dans  une  certainc  presse  canadienne - 
qti.  a  m,s  une  sourdine  A  ses  reclamations  mais  ne  perd  encore 
aucune  occaston  de  les  faire  vaIoir,-<,i,e  la  prov.nce  de  Quebec 
est  une  province  d  arrieres,  dc  toutes  fagons. 

A-t-on  jamais  ..enu  eompte  qui  pdne  apres  soixtante-quinzc 

IC.  au  haut  degre  d  enseignement  et  de  culture  intellectudle  oi. 
sont  parvenues  certainos  nations  d'Europe.  qui  con.ptent  des 
i.n,vers,tes,  des  ,nst,tut,ons  et  des  methodes  d'enseiRnement 
etatilies  depuis  cinq  ou  six  siecles? 

Apres  tout,  notre  systeme  educationnd  vaut  bien  celui  des 
autres  provinces  canadicnnes. 
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Tous  sont  susccptibles  tie  perfectionnenient :  mais  tous  ne 
donncnt  pas,  comme  le  notre,  liberie  absolue  a  renseignement 
religieux. 

A  quelque  sectc  qu'ils  apparticnnent,  nos  concitoyens  pro- 
testants  pcuvent  avoir  ici  leurs  ecolcs  distinctes,  maintenues  a 
memc  Ics  fonds  prelcves  par  I'etat  pour  I'instruction  publique ; 
ct  il  ne  k'ur  en  coiite  pas  plus  qu'il  n"en  coiite  aux  catholiqucs. 

En  pcut-on  dire  autant  du  systeme  scolaire  d'Ontario,  de  la 
Xouvellc-Ecosse,  du  Xouveau-Brunswick? 

Peut-on  comparer  au  notre  celui  du  Manitoba  et  des  pro- 
vinces de  rOuest,  oil  des  exigences  politiques  pitoyables,  des 
inuences  nefastes  out  cause  qu'on  enlevat  aux  catholiques  des 
droits  certains  a  des  ecoles  separees? 

Sur  ce  point,  notre  organisation  scolaire  est  en  avant,  et  bien 
au-dessus  des  autres :  elle  reconnait  a  chaque  citoyen  le  droit 
de  fairc  cnseigner  a  ses  enfants,  dans  des  ecoles  de  son  choix, 
les  principes  de  la  religion  qu'il  pratique.  L'etat  no  contrecarre 
pas  la  volonte  du  citoyen,  il  lui  rend  justice. 

Sans  doute, — nul  n'y  contredit, — il  y  a  place,  dans  notre  sys- 
teme educationncl.  pour  des  reformes  iniportantes :  ameliora- 
tion du  programme  scolaire,  augmentation  des  salaires  d'in- 
stituteurs,  creation  d'ecoles  techniques,  sont  au  tout  premier 
rang  de  ces  reformes.     Et  l'etat  tache  a  les  accomplir. 

Mais  le  principe  fondamental  de  rinstructioii.  I'enseignement 
religieux,  doit  y  subsister,  sans  qu'on  y  portc  la  plus  legere 
atteinte. 

M.  Tellier  I'a  reconnu,  de  meme  que  nos  gouvernants  actuels, 
a  Quebec. 

C'est  une  garamie  pour  I'avenir,  il  importe  qu'on  la  mette  en 
relief,  et  qu'on  se  garde  de  I'oublier. 


Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  reforms  for  which  the  lib- 
eral leaders  are  contending.  They  have  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  the  existing  educational  system ;  and  have  implied  that  these 
shortcomings  arc  in  some  sense  due  to  clerical  control.  They 
are  advocating  the  establishment  of  provincial  scientifically  con- 
ducted technical  schools;  and,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  have 
pointef'  out  that  the  present  elementary  educational  education 
affords  no  preparation  for  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  these 
institutions.  We  also  see  the  sort  of  arguments  which  are  used 
against  the  reformers.  They  arc,  in  an  indirect  way,  accused 
of  attempting  to  undermine  religion,  of  interfering  with  the 
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rights  of  parents,  of  making  inroads  on  the  individual  liberties 
permitted  under  the  present  school  system,  and  of  unjustly 
maligning  the  admirable  system  of  primary  and  secon.Iarv  edu- 
cation of  the  province. 

In  a  letter  dated  Ottawa.  .April  2.^  1910.  Mr.  Errol  JJouchette 
who  has  done  for  the  educational  movement  all  that  Mr    Des- 
jardms  has  for  co-operative  cre.iit.  writes  to  the  effect  that  the 
sj-stem   of  technical   schools   is   almost   completely   organize.! 
Ihere  is  over  the  whole  system,  giving  it  unity  and  setting  the 
standards.  "  LT^col  des  liauts  Etudes  Industridles  et  Commer- 
cials.        ••  These  schools."  says  Mr.    P.ouciiette.  "  are  costing 
miUions.  but  they  will  mean  billions  to  the  future  of  Quebec  " 
From  this  sketch  we  get  a  general  view  of  tW-  nauiral  re- 
sources, an.l  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  condition,  of 
the  province,  which  has  become  the  field  of  operation  for  co- 
operative credit  associations.       We  have  been  introduced  t<.  a 
simple,  genial,  unenterprising  people.     Thev  are  stable  in  resi- 
dence and  occupation,  and  homogeneous  in  religion,  intellectual 
standards,  and  racial  descent.   They  have  a  heritage  of  sp!en<lid 
natural  resources,  which,  in  so  far  as  thev  have  been  utilised 
have  contributed  about  the  least  fxissible  tr.  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  people.    This  wastefulness  an.l  general  backward- 
ness we  attribute  to  isolation  from  the  tiiought  and  activity  of 
the  outside  worl.l.    While  it  might  be  some  exaggeration  to'  .av 
that  ••  There  the  richest   was   poor  and   the  poorest  lived   in 
abundance.'   the  people  are.  on  the  whole,  thrifty,  and  distress- 
ing poverty  is  seUlom  met  with.     In  the  light  of  the  history  of 
the  European  movement,  we  would  judge  that  Quebec  sliould 
afford  an  ideal  fiel.l  of  operation  for  co-operative  credit      Our 
task  IS  now  to  determine  wherein  the  situation  is  being  altered 
in  any  respect  through  these  societies. 

In  the  first  place.  let  us  enquire  into  the  influence  upon  the 
church.  She  may  be  making  some  concessions,  but  Mil!  reigns 
•n  lier  •'  place  apart."  .\ny  attempt  at  reform  in  open  .lefiance 
of  her  wishes  woul.l  have  small  chance  of  success;  while  a 
movement  whicli  could  in  any  way  reform  the  church  lierself 
would  affect  the  whole  social  organism.     \ow  this  is  j,-.t  what 
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co-operative  credit  is  liclpiiifj  to  dn,  Tlie  I'Vench  Canadian 
clergy  are  becoming  aware  of  what  i>  being  done  by  the  ciiurch 
in  the  difii'crent  countries  of  Iuiroi)e.  We  sliall  have  occasion 
in  tlic  next  cliai)tcr  t(.«  refer  to  tlie  leadership  of  tlio  priests  in 
promoting  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  tlieir  people.  We 
shall  see  how  they  have  become  the  champions  of  technical 
education  on  a  scale  so  practical  and  far-reaching  as  to  intluence 
the  humblest  peasant  farmer.  They  have  everywhere  identified 
themselves  with  the  co-operative  movement,  and  especiallv  with 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  creiHt  as>ociations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  church  in  Europe, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  clergy  in  Ouebec.  The  response  is 
seen  in  the  large  number  of  jiriests  who  arc  studying  the  move- 
ment, and  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  socie- 
ties throughout  the  province.  Xor  has  the  good  work  ended 
here.  The  interest  aroused  in  these  associations,  whose  ultimate 
aim  is  the  promotion  of  industrial  enterprise,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  crying  need  for  technical  education  ;  and  this  has  not 
been  without  its  influence  in  making  possible  the  present  reor- 
ganization Qt  the  school  system.  Thus,  we  sec  how  the  work 
of  Mr.  Desjardins  has  converge<l  toward  the  same  goal  as  that 
of  Mr.  Rouchctte  with  his  programme  of  educational  reform. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  provincial  welfare  has  extended 
even  to  a  slight  participation  in  the  conservation  movement 
which  has  been  sweeping  over  .\merica.  During  its  last  ses- 
siou.  the  Ouehec  Legislature  enacted  that  "All  timbers  cut  on 
crown  lands  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  that  is.  converted 
into  jnilp  or  paper,  deals  or  Ix^ards.  or  into  any  other  article  of 
tr?.de  or  merchandise  of  which  s\ich  timber  is  only  the  raw 
material"  Ineffective  as  this  clause  is  reported  to  be.  it  does 
mark  the  bcgi ming  of  an  efTort  to  stay  the  ravage  which  has 
been  depleting  the  natural  resources  of  the  province. 

So  much  for  the  general  effects  of  co-operative  credit  upon 
the  province.  Let  us  now  turn  to  those  resul's  which  are  only 
to  be  discovered  from  a  study  of  the  working  of  the  individual 
societies. 

In  our  historical  survey,  we  have  dealt  w-ith  the  hoarding 
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tcn.lcnc>  of  the  l-'rnKh  Cara.lia.,..  an<!  I.avc  ^u^g,.w,\  tlu.t  it. 
persistence  mh.,'1u  prove  an  impe.iinient  tn  the  e>tai.Ii.hn,ent  of 
co-,.perat,ve  hankinj,  „,   g.uhec    ,  pa^^e    11    ahove).      The  ol.l 
habit  of  hoanhn^'  >,Hcie  ha>  heoune  a  thinffof  the  past,  partly 
on  account  of  ,he  .hthcnlty  of  ohtaining  coin,  an,!  partlv  he'- 
canse  the  people  have  become  convinced  of  the  reiiabilitv  of  the 
Cana.li.u,  i,anl<  notes  nn.ler  the  syste.n  established  since  ■confed- 
eration.       r.eM.les.  the  tin,e  canie  when   the  old   l-Vench  coins 
uoidd  no  Ionf,^er  pass  at  their  over-rate-l  valuation.      P.m  the 
boanhn.^^  habit  is  by  no  nteans  a  tliinj,  of  the  past,     Kvi.lence 
ot  this  tact  comes  cropping  np  in  the  most  unexpected  wavs 
Just  as  tlu>e  wr.rds  are  bein.^  written,  a  Montreal  paper  conie^ 
to  hand  containin.i,'  the  following  item  of  news: 

Si.  fn-,„-^,,  |!,,,„,,,  .March  :,^.-.\  hu\y  ^.-.s  cremated  and  a 
lion....  an,  all  „.  owmnN  w.to  .leMroy,,]  l.y  a  tire  which 
br„kc-  ,„u  urc-  yesterday.  The  house  l,el„nKe.l  t„  Jean  Du  lac, 
and  a  wake  was  heing  hel.l  over  the  l.o,Iy  of  his  dead  son 
when  ihe  lire,  which  wa.  caun.i  l,y  wax  lapers  iKnitins  the 
monrninK  drapings  of  the  ,Ieath  cha.nl.er.  broke  out.  \ttenipts 
to  s.ave  the  corpse  prove,!  tutJU.,  an,l  the  member,  of  the 
family,  wh,.  were  .at  <linner  at  the  time,  barely  escaped  with 
heir  lives.  The  house  and  the  furniture  as  well  as  several 
hun,Ire,l  dollars  which  were  in  a  bureau  .Irawer  were  ,!e- 
.stroycd. 

From  sucii  evi,lence  we  -ee  that  bank  notes 
of  the  hoarded  coin. 

Rut  it  is  remarkable  to  see  th<-  wav  in  which  this  |on?- 
establtshe,!  custom  is  yielding;  |„.f  „,,.  establishment  of  the 
co-operative  cre.lit  associati,>ns.  men  who  are  in  conln.l 

of  these  .societies  are  tl.,-  choice  ,,f  the  membership      The  dif- 
ferent departments  of  tiie  adminislration  check  each  other  up  • 
and  bcsKlcs.  the  parish  priest,  in   whom  the  people  trn^t    has 
u.snally  some  p,.siti,.n  of  responsibilitv  among  the  .officers      The 
prohlable  use  of  the  funds  is  goins  on  right  under  their  eves 
nie  fact  that  with.Irawal  is  so  easy  hegets  further  con(i,!encc 
^o  many   families  are  represents  in   the  membership  that   it 
becomes  quite  the  fashion  to  belong  to  "  La  Caisse  I'opulaire  " 
Lonsequentlv.    we    find    poop'.,    seeking   ,uii    the   office   ui   the 
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society  who  would  never  have  entered  the  door  of  a  regular 
bank,  with  its  polished  gratings  and  strange  men  behind  the 
wickets.    An  illustration  will  help  to  make  this  clear. 

In  talking  over  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  hoarding 
tendency.  Mr.  Desjardins  says :  "  The  fact  that  hoarding  has 
been  so  common  explains  in  part  the  way  in  which  funds  often 
come  pouring  into  the  people's  banks  from  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected sources.  For  example,  an  old,  plainly  dressed  woman 
came  into  the  office  one  day  and  asked  how  much  stock  one 
person  could  hold  in  the  bank.  I  told  her  that  the  present  limit 
set  by  the  last  general  meeting  was  one  thousand  dollars.  She 
took  nut  of  her  clothing  a  large  roll  of  bills,  and  said  that  she 
would  like  to  take  shares  for  the  entire  amount.  I  asked  her 
how  much  she  had,  and, she  replied  that  she  was  not  sure.  She 
had  been  adding  to  the  roll  for  seventeen  years,  and  thought 
that  there  must  be  close  on  one  thousand  dollars.  I  counted  the 
money,  carefully  examining  each  note  lest  there  should  be  some 
worthless  ones  in  the  hoard.  They  were  all  good,  however,  and 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  some  seventy  odd  dollars.  When 
1  asked  her  why  she  had  never  put  her  money  in  the  bank,  she 
answered :  '  I  do  not  like  the  banks.  They  are  only  for  rich 
folks,  and  besides,  they  are  run  by  strangers.  Hut  I  know  you 
men  in  La  Caissc,  and  can  trust  you.'  "  Again,  in  a  letter  of 
April  4,  1910,  Mr.  Desjardins  writes:  "To-day  I  received  a 
letter  telling  me  of  a  bank  started  a  month  ago  in  a  compara- 
tively ]K)or  rural  parish,  St.  Cajetan  d'Armah,  county  of  Belle- 
cliasse.  In  the  one  month  it  had  accumulated  funds  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  fancy  it  must  be  hoarded 
money  in  part,  but  genuine  savings  for  the  rest ;  as  the  young 
shantymen  are  just  coming  home  with  their  winter's  earnings. 
Is  it  not  a  splendid  result?  "  Other  illustrations  might  be  given 
of  the  fact  that  the  old  habit  of  hoarding,  which  has  played 
such  a  part  in  the  history  of  I'"rench  Canadian  banking  and 
currency,  is  breaking  down  readily  before  the  advance  of  co- 
operative credit  associations. 

We  come  now  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  promotion  of  saving. 
The  first  point  which  naturally  occurs  to  us  is  that  afforded 
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by  tbf  assets  accumulated  in  tlu-  tliiriy- four  banks  now  in 
niRTati.Mi.  Tiic  statistics  liave  ]kxu  a  little  linni  to  .i,'ct.  Init 
this  tabic  cominKd  hy  Mr.  Desjanlins.  fjivinjj  stati-tics  for 
twenty-six  of  tiic  leadinf;  societies  down  to  .\pril  1.  IVIO,  will 
serve  to  ilhistrate  the  inlhience  on  saviiii,'.  and  at  the  ^.aine  time 
show  the  use  made  of  the    funds  as  loans : 

Xanic  of  Sdcicty.                           operation.  paid  in.  of  lo:  ns. 

I  inic  in  .\nunint  Amount 

'lime  in  .\moimt  .\nunmt 

Xanu-  of  Soiiciy                            operation.  pail  in.  of  loans. 

La  Caissf  f'opulairc  do  Levi>..  <)  yr.s.  7  mo,  $,V)l,(y)2  33  $5.V),2_'4  92 

•'^'   J'"*'!'''  N  yrs.  14.f;.?<)  55  19,172  13 

-'^'-  -^bilo   7  yrs.  40,<;64  (V.  143.'/'5  91 

St.  Suvcur  IS  ,„os.  9,637  ()()  8,6^)2  ()0 

''          St.  Victor   12  mos.  7.247  10  10,272  50 

I.'.XnciLnno  Lorcttc   16  tr;  ,s.  23.710  76  10.955  52 

St.  Charles  13  ,„(.-.  24,5W,  10  13.().S9  34 

^laria   1«  mos.  9,117  35  7.9X2X5 

Danville   9  mos.  3.881  71  5.195  (K"> 

St.  Maurice   8  mos.  54.255  41  25.394  12 

^^^''trcal   20  mos.  1,583  57  l.,Sr.7  03 

Quebec   73  mos.  18.413  62  22,272  70 

Rimoiiski   17  mos.  2.729  26  1,389  00 

St.  I'lric   6  mos.  8.742  49  9.8.^4  23 

"          Sayahec  9  mos.  1,709  66  2.363  00 

St    Fphrem   6  mos.  2,579  60  2.420  54 

St.  Gri^oire  18  mos.  3,073  50  2.3(X)  00 

St.  Tlu'opliile  7  nios.  7,718  43  4.370  47 

St.  Gervais  1 '/,  mos.  9.247  21  595  (Xl 

St.  N'arcisse   9  mos.  11.8.^)  18  6,.308  99 

Black  Lake  10  mos.  1,653  75  2.059  (X) 

''''■i"P'>rt   22  mos.  1.773  68  1.070  OT 

Ronaventiirc 28  mos.  14.196  61  \S.75H  8^ 

Thedford  Mines   7  mos.  12.012  39  10,140  16 

Enfant  Jesus  6  mos.  2.337  62  2,077  18 

St.  Cajctan  4  mos.  4«.082  92  4,242  00 

Totals $637,676  86    $873,672  43 

Mr.  Dcsjardins  estimates  that  complete  statistics  up  to  June, 
1910.  would  s!,M-,v  a  membership  of  ab<,ul  15,000,  with  a  paid 
ill  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  loans  amountitig 
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to  fully  a  niillioii  lollars.  Tliis  must  he  coiisidtrcd  a  rcniark- 
ahlo  (levi'lnpini'tit  wlicn  \vc  take  intd  consideration  tin-  sliort 
pt-riods  for  wliidi  most  of  tlie  societies  liave  Ini-ii  in  operation, 
and  also  that  the  propaf^anda  is  the  work  of  one  man  giving 
his  services  without  a  cent  of  remuneration. 

The  f|uestion  whidi  next  arises  is  as  to  liow  mucli  of  this 
accumulation  represents  savings.  Would  most  of  it  liave  been 
conserved  in  private  Iioards  had  tliere  been  no  people's  banks? 
or  would  much  of  it  have  found  its  way  into  the  regular  banks 
or  savings  banks?  On  the  latter  question  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  general  concen.sus  of  opinion.  The  judgment  of  Mr. 
Desjardins.  that  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  funds  col- 
lected by  the  associations,  would  ever  have  been  available  for 
credit  through  the  other  savings  banks,  seems  hardly  open  to 
controversy.  .\s  to  how  much  would  have  been  saved  up  in 
hoards,  there  is  much  more  room  for  difiFerencc  of  opinion.  In 
respect  to  thrift,  there  is  much  ditTcrence  between  urban  and 
rural  populations,  also  between  older  and  younger  members  of 
the  community  in  both  city  and  country.  The  farming  popula- 
tion, like  the  peasantry  of  old  France,  is  more  careful  in  spend- 
ing its  earnings,  and  more  given  to  hoarding  than  tiiose  who 
live  in  towns  and  cities.  .Ml  hut  two  or  three  of  the  societies 
cater  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  communities.  This 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  funds  represented 
by  the  assets  of  I.es  Caisses  miglit  have  been  saved  anvnay  as 
private  hoards. 

P.ut  even  in  rural  communities  there  is  reason  to  hcliuve  that 
the  banks  are  having  an  influence  in  [)ronK)ting  thrift.  M.ist  of 
tne  young  men  from  the  farms  "go  off  to  \'..<:  shanties  for  the 
winter."  For  about  five  months  of  the  year  thev  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  spend  ney,  c.xceiH  liy  a  little  gambling  among 
themselves.  On  com;  .  iome  in  the  spring,  a  consideralile  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  i>  ,t  to  be  spent  rather  recklessly ;  so  that 
Mr.  Desjardins  is  probably  right  in  his  opinion  that  a  large  part 
of  the  ten  tiiousand  dollars  accumulated  tiie  first  month  at  St. 
Cajetan  dWrmah  represented  "genuine  savings."  Resides, 
even  in  the  country,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  having  a  definite 
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pl;iii  for  >aviii),r.  mhIi  as  j,  iiunli-atnl  tlinni!;li  ilif  [Hoplc',  liatik-. 
1  111'  lial.it,  -.ncc  it  ha-  Ih'i'ii  -tarlcil  in  a  mi^lilxirlKHMl,  sprcaiU 
Iiy  imitalivi-  rivalry,  like  any  (illur  fa-iii.m. 

r.m  it  i-.  wluii  wi'  coim-  to  an  nrlian  o>Miniuiiity  liisr  \a-\\> 
that  \vc  iiu)>l  clearly  -ir  tlu'  vt'ivcU  ui  tlu'  sr.ciity  in  pniinotin^' 
thrift.    Out  of  a  total  jx.ptilation  of  7.m).  \w  haw  a  nunilnr- 
ship  of  I.OOO  in  I,a  lai-o.      Thi-  means  that  tlu-  laniilie-  of 
the  town  are  pretty  generally  repre>ente.I.    As  we  lo,,k  through 
the  hooks  of  the  hank,  we  -ee  the  -tronj^e-t  eviileiue  of  thrift. 
Most  of  the  entries  are  for  amounts  of  10  eenls.  J.-  cents.  ?0 
cents,  /.I  cents,  etc.,  a  week,  representing;  a  ref,'nlar  ix.rtion  of 
the  weekly  earninj^'s.     These  contrilmtions  to  the  common  fund 
come  fr< m  all  classes,     .\hont  seventy  t'armers  are  represented, 
whose  pa\iiients  are  more   irrei,'nlar  and    for   larj,'er  anionnts. 
There  are  hnsiness  men  who  lend  to  the  a  .s(,eiation  the  (li<,'niiv 
of  ihc;^    prestifje.       .Many  he.-ids  of   families    from  amon;;  the 
wnrkinj;  classes  manatee  to  make  a   regular  addition   to  "the 
nest  vfi^  they  are  laying'  uj)  for  a  rainy  <lay."    Knt  more  inii)ort- 
ant  still,  there  are  a  ijreat  many  young  people  whose  earnings 
would  have  all  been   spent    from   week  to  week  had   they  not 
become  members  of  f.a  Caisse.     Among  them  arc  quite  a  mmi- 
her  of  working  girls,  whose  s.ivings  anK.iint  to  several  thousands 
of  dollars.    There  are  over  one  htmdred  and  fifty  voung  unmar- 
ried men  who  have  close  on  S1.\0()0  to  their  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  bank.     One  of  them,  who  rather  indifferently  entered 
the  association  just  because  his  friends  were  joining,  has  now 
$780  in  shares. 

This  hal)it  of  saving  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  social  lii'e  f)f 
the  community.  The  l"rench  Canadians  arc  naturally  artistic  in 
teinpcrainent,  and  j)assionateIy  fond  of  finery,  especiallv  in 
dress.  Shop  girls,  sewing  girls,  and  factory  girls  may  be 
plainly  enough  clad  white  at  their  wc^rk.  but  when  they  go  out 
in  the  evening,  though  they  usually  appear  in  fairly  good  taste. 
they  give  one  the  impression  of  being  dressed  much  beyond 
their  means.  They  often  stint  theinsclvcs  in  other  things,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  havcMic  latest  styles  in  clothing,  ^fr.  Des- 
jardins  notes  a  great  many  instances  among  both  \t)ung  men 
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and  ynimjj  vvonini  in  which  c\travaj,'aiKr  in  (lrvs>  ha>  ht'cn  very 
nnuh  Miodifiol  tlirinij,'li  nuinlKr-hip  in  thi'  Micii'ly.  \Vc  have 
one  cast-  in  particnlar  of  a  Uirfu;  family  of  M-win^,'  >,'irls  who. 
within  the  past  nini'  years,  liavc  laid  aside  over  two  tliousand 
dollars  out  of  their  earniiif,'-.  I  p  to  the  time  they  entered  the 
society  they  had  never  saved  a  cent.  'I'lu'v  heiame  interested  in 
the  scheme  and  hefjan  to  lead  a  ninch  more  moderate  -ocial  life. 
^fost  of  tiieir  savin/s'  ''^is  restdte<l  from  a  curtailment  in  ex- 
penditure for  finery  which  was  out  of  keepin;,'  with  the  |)ockel- 
fxxjk  of  a  workintr  jjirl.  Then,  trxi,  the  \<nni>,'  men  who  have 
gotten  into  the  hahit  of  savini,'  have  \u  many  cases  shown 
shown  changes  of  hahits  which  are  certainly  for  the  hetter.  The 
$15,0(X)  representing  the  savings  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  young 
men  in  the  Levis  association  would  otherwise  have  been  sjjcnt. 
ffir  the  most  part,  in  wa-'teful  consumption,  and  much  of  it. 
douhtlessly.  in  ways  that  would  have  been  harmful -as  well. 
Moreover,  there  arises  a  self-respect  in  connection  with  ec.no- 
mic  independence  which  shows  itself  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
community. 

Each  of  the  banks  also  runs  a  penny  savings  department  for 
school  children.  Here  we  find  the  most  striking  results  from 
very  small  savings.  .At  Levis,  for  example,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  Xovember  .W.  19(7).  the  savings  of  the  children 
amounted  to  $3,787.6".  The  parish  of  I'.Ancienne  Lorette  re- 
ports $8iL06  on  hand  in  the  children's  department,  as  a  result 
of  ten  months'  operation;  while  the  children  of  Thedford 
Mines  have  saved  $.=^0L27  in  two  months.  .\t  the  time  of  this 
report,  tiie  thirty-two  societies  w-ere  reaching  nearly  three  hun- 
dred schools  within  the  province. 

This  brings  us  to  the  use  made  of  thc^e  funds,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question  as  to  whether  enterprise  is  being 
stimulated  or  not.  At  the  outset  we  must  acknowledge  that  it 
is  altogether  too  early  in  the  hi>tory  of  the  movement  to  accom- 
plish a  satisfactory  discussion  <.f  this  part  of  the  problem.  In 
the  ne.xt  chapter,  under  a  treaimem  of  the  possible  usefulness 
of  these  societies  in  America,  we  will  touch  upon  the  stimula- 
tion of  enterprise  in  Europe  and  India.     fUit  such  results  have 
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been  allaiiud  only  through  years  of  ethicatiriii,  ami  ilirdujjh 
special  study  aloiij,'  imnoniic  and  technical  liiic^  l)y  \W  leaders 
of  the  cnniinuiiities.  The  Levis  society  i>  the  oidy  one  which 
has  as  yet  iiad  an  op'-irtunity  to  accoitiphdi  what  has  over  and 
over  apain  la'cn  achieved  in  F.urope.  'Ilu-  future  of  \\w  in(»ve- 
inent  in  Otieitec  dtpends  upon  her  [)riests  and  other  pr. .niinent 
citizens.  The>*e  leadir-  are  lace  to  face  with  a  >,'reat  oppor 
tiinity.  Should  they  -i\7x  it  and  i  'ake  the  ino-t  of  i;,  ilic  ajjri 
cultura'  and  general  iiidi  trial  situation  may  lie  revdlnlidiizid 
witliin  a  decade.  The  example  of  Denmark  shows  what  mi),'lit 
be  (lone  tnuler  careful  education  and  ahle  leadir-hip.  'rinre  is 
the  possihility  that  (juehec,  instead  of  lurniii),'  lixiso  upon  the 
rest  of  ,\nierica  tlironj,'^  of  "cheap"  unwelcome  innni;.;rants, 
may  become  the  home  of  a",  industrial  democraiy  which  shall 
recall  her  exile<l  children  hy  the  a-surance  of  hetlir  times  than 
they  can  find  anywhere  else.  Her  fields  may  blossom  under 
scientific  culture.  Her  forests  may  flourish  so  as  to  he  a  source 
of  industry  and  wealth  for  generations  of  "  habitants  "  yet 
unborn.  !Icr  wheels  may  turn  on  and  on  to  the  music  of  her 
exhaustless  water-power. 

V>\\\  we  must  turn  from  what  mitjht  be  to  a  consiileration  of 
what  is.  .\  majority  of  the  associations  are  fiinlin;,'  a  diinand 
for  their  fund-  in  local  enter])rise.  Some  two  or  three,  of  which 
the  I.evi>  society  is  oin  ,  have  occasionally  had  a  greater  call  for 
loans  than  tluy  could  meet.  .\  reference  to  the  table  of  loans 
on  page  15  shows  tliat  the  Levis  membership  have  not  been 
backward  in  taking;  advaniat,'e  of  its  opportunities  in  the  use  of 
credit.  \or  has  the  demand  for  loans  been  confined  to  any  one 
class.  Of  the  seventy  farim  rs,  about  twenty  freely  make  use 
of  credit.  Their  loans,  varying  in  amount  from  $J5  to  S500, 
have  been  a])i)lied  in  draining  and  ntherwise  improving  their 
land,  in  buying  machinery,  in  extending  their  equipment  of 
buildings,  and  in  seen  '  a  better  grade  ot  farm  stock.  The 
small  business  men  lre(|uently  use  credit  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  cash  discounts  on  their  supplies  of  merchandise.  There 
are,  moreover,  several  instances  in  which  members  of  the  labor- 
ing class  have  become  independent  projjrietors  in  a  small  way 
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tlirotijjli  ilu.  ,Ki.  nf  tlu'  fiiii.K  of  tlu-  a-nciati(.ii.      Take  tliis 
jllii^lr.iiinii.  ulii.li  Mitiis  unrtliy  nf  ^picial  n.-iicc: 

'  >».  Kcl.niarv  ;.  I'X)7.  Mr.  Dcsjar.lit,.  jjavc  tlii<  itui-liTit  a^ 
pan  of  hi,  .vidtiu-c  hofnrc  the  I'arliaim'iiiary  I'mnmittir: 
"  I.a>l  -prinj;  tun  y<,\mi:  nun.  hnuhiT-.  onr  an  I'nipluycr  in  a 
'■hoc  factory,  \\u-  .,ih<T  a  carpcnlir.  canu'  to  nic  and  said:  '  Wo 
arc-  olfVrnl  a  unat  advaniai:.-.  \\<-  art'  con-idiTiii},'  ImviiiR  a 
hon^i  at  very  easy  con.litioiiv  \\  ,■  hope  one  day  or  another 
to  niarr\  and  settle  <lo\vn:  ue  wonld  like  to  live  alon^-ii.le  of 
one  another,  and  this  house  i-  divided  int..  two  lodjjinjjs  that 
wotdd  suit  ns.  The  oiilv  ditVicuIty  in  the  whoU-  situation  is 
tliat  wc  have  not  the  $200  tliat  tlie  vendor  a^ks  us  as  a  cash 
payment  on  the  |Mir>hase  priee.  .^o  we  come  to  you  an. I  ask 
if  tlie  society  will  Ih'  nady  to  loan  ns  those  SJOO.  We  liave 
IK.  real  smirity  to  f,'ive.  tiie  house  standing  as  security  for  the 
seller.  We  cannot  olTer  anytiiing  hut  our  g(M.)d  reputation,  and 
perh.aps  our  motlier  will  come  in  and  jjivc  her  signature  a.s 
well."  •  Well.'  I  sai.l.  '  I  will  --uliinit  the  (piestion  to  the  hoard 
<.f  credit;  mine  to-morrow  and  1  will  let  you  kiK.w  the  answer.' 
The  ne.\t  day  the  question  was  suhmitte.l  to  the  h.,ard  and 
a.LT-eed  to  unanimously.  I  said  to  the  young  men,  '  Here  arc 
the  .SifX).'  the  conditions  of  rumhursement  fixed  being  $20  a 
month,  or  ten  months  i„  all.  The  loan  was  made,  the  house 
was  bouglit.  The  house  is  now  paying  for  itself  by  the  rent, 
and  the  $200  were  reimbursed  in  'ess  than  eight  months.  The 
two  young  men  were  so  cnmpletelv  pleased  and  so  hopeful  that 
tiiey  worked  almost  night  and  day  to  clear  that  off." 

\M)iIc  in  I,evis  last  summer  the  writer  enfjuired  about  these 
two  youn^r  men.  fVesident  Desjardins  rejilied :  "That  is  one 
of  the  l)cst  examples  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  our  Caisse. 
They  have  had  a  gcxid  many  loans  since  then;  and  have  always 
been  very  punctual  in  their  rcpav ments.  They  are  rapidly  win- 
ning a  i)lace  among  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  our  community." 
Then  we  went  around  to  where  the  br..thers.  with  tw.)  or  three 
hired  hands,  were  at  work  in  tluir  own  little  planing-mill.  and 
hoard  from  their  own  nps.  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  English, 
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till-  stur\  i.f  tlu'ir  ^turc-s.     'ri„\   jjnvf  l.a  eai«M    ,ili f-l  all  llif 
cri'dit  fur  tlair  |)r()s|Hrity. 

Mc>>iii«-.  MK-li  caMs  c.,'  j,'nati\  -.timnlaiii!  itii!i\  iiinal  ftitcr- 
()ri»i'.  \vi'  find  a-,  a  rr<itlt  ,,i  \\u-  imnwhicucin  ..i  iIum-  xuuiiis  a 
1,'fiKTal  iiniirovcMU'iil  iii  Iiusjiu'v-  ini'tluMl-  M,u;\  t'aiiiilic-  liavc 
ii'loptcd  tin  [.laii  (it  I'ayini,'  ca-!i  iiisti-ad  of  nn  tuiii;  aiLMint^. 
I  or  <xam|i!>  .  tlic  Ri'v.ri'iid  M,  I  )ncliaritio  wriu-  Mi. it  f.i-  .  ar< 
>\u)])  crivlit  I  ad  lucii  tlu'  ciirst  of  ]\\>  parisli.  Sonu-  time  after 
the  cMahiiditiuni  of  "  l.a  Cai-M'  l'Mi>tilairc  dc  (  nntiicotiit "  he 
proixisrd  tliat  ilio  cnitiiniiiiity  ad(.t>t  tlic  " -|i,.t  ca-li  "  lia-i-  ,<{ 
doiii;;  liiiMtu>v  After  •^>uk-  dclilK-ratK.n.  and  n<it  a  Utile  ..pixi- 
»i;iwii.  tlu  j.laii  AHS  agreed  to  hy  inosi  ..f  ilu'  in*-iTil!<'r>  oi  the 
a«socia;iwii  I  hos.-  wlm  nei-dfd  a--i-':in'.e  -ii-iirc'  a  li.an  ii-ini! 
tile  ff  ciel>  and  paid  their  hil'-.  I U  fore  !..nj,'  oiiier-  t'olloued 
:'i!t.  iifi!  '  the  peo|,ie  of  the  mtire  pari'-h  were  oomiTted  to  the 
,''.iTi  of  liMn;^'  w  diin  their  income,  aii't  jjayinj,'  rash  Thi>  in 
'iir!'  le.l  to  much  j^ieater  eare  in  expenditure,  wiiieh  lia-  really 
raiseil  the  standard  of  liviiij:.  and  ad  '<  '  nr  itiv  to  the  general 
prn<|nrity  of  the  community.  I 'nd. 
were  hijjher,  and,  hefore  thev  ■>  m- 
badly  in  deht  as  to  he  almo-t  h..  ■        • 

The  general  looH-ness  of  he 
triets  of  (_>ncl)ec  results  in  :i  g 
of  interest  arc  frec|iiently  di 
agreement  between  the  horn, '.mi  ..' 
gives  the  ilhistration  of  a  conntrv  ■ 
old  calechc  which  he  had  m)1(1  at  le. 
thirty  dollars  each  time,  as  a  condition  of  granting  a  loan.  The 
nominal  rate  on  these  loans  was  si.x  per  cent  !',nt  to  tin-  must 
be  added  the  i)rice  of  the  caleehe.  which  had  never  left  the 
premises  of  the  usurer." 

Another  common  occurrence,  wiiicli  in  the  end  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  usury,  is  the  buying  of  imi)Iements  and 
machinery  on  the  "  ea-y  payment  plan,"  This  is  a  common 
plague,  inflicted  through  agents.  ui)on  industrial  communities. 
Organs,    pianos,    sewing   machines,   b'loks.    pictures,    etc      are 

«Rcport  of  the  Speci.ll  Coniniittcc  on  Bill  \o.  2,  1907.  p.iKP  14. 
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prcssc.l  upon   wage-ranitTs  on   tlie  easy  payment  plan  of  so 
nnicli  per  week  or  montli.     P.nt  tlic  inctliod  of  payment  wliich 
sounds  so  "  easy  "  as  tlic  agent  gliMy  repeats  his  well-learned 
rhyme,  is  difficult  enough  when  we  consider  the  prices  paid. 
To  take  one  illustration :     A  sewing  girl  in  Levis  was  in  need 
of  a  machine.     An  agent  called  and  proposed  to  .sell  her  one  to 
be  T)aid  for  in  small  weekly  instalments.     She  was  a  member 
of  I.a  Caisse,  and  it  occurred  to  her  to  find  out  the  cash  price 
of  tile  machine  at  a  regidar  dealer's.    She  found  it  to  i)e  twenty 
dollars  less  than  she  would  have  to  pay  on  the  easy  payment 
plan.    So  she  put  in  her  application  for  a  loan  from  her  society. 
She  got  her  machine,  and  by  the  end  of  nine  months  ha<l  repaid 
her  indebtedness  to  the  association.     The  interest  on  the  loan 
cost  her  $2..3.\  which  left  a  clear  saving  of  $17.65.     Less  ex- 
treme instances  might  be  giv.^n  of  the  savings  made  by  farmers, 
who  borrowed  from  the  society  and  paid  cash  for  implements 
and  machinery,  instead  of  buying  them  on  the  instalment  i)lan 
from  th(-  local  agent.     P.ut  we  simply  wish  to  illustrate  the  fact 
tliat  economic  waste  of  the  usury  type  is  being  eliminated  wher- 
—  r  co-operative  credit  is  established.       The  old-time  money- 
'■■■■  .er.  who  preyed  upon  all  cases  of  extreme  need  and  business 
ignor.mce,  has  disappeared  from  Levis;  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  experience  of  Europe  in  this  respect  will  repeat  itself 
throughout  the  province       The  habit  of  counting  the  cost  is  a 
most  valuable  result  of  the  business  education  arising   from 
these  societies. 

Such  institutions  are  a  powerful  factor  in  inculcating  a  sense 
of  the  social  solid.irity  and  economic  interdependence  which 
pcrva.les  modern  Muiety.  Even  the  pennies  of  the  infants  in 
the  kindergarten  play  their  part  in  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  .\owhere  can  we  find  more  strongly 
emphasized  liie  paramount  importance  of  business  integrity  to 
the  welfare  of  our  .social  fabric.  Kach  .society  is  a  little  world 
m  Itself,  from  which  .'^'Ifish  aggrandizement  must  be  rigorously 
excluded  in  the  interest  of  all  the  members.  Speculative  in- 
vestments and  foolish  expenditures  must  al.so  be  guarded 
against  if  the  association  is  to  avoid  a  financial  crisis.    Constant 
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vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety.  Social  "  surveillance  "  must  be 
exercised  over  tiic  activity  of  every  member  of  the  grou[),  not 
with  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any  legitimate  individual 
initiative,  but  in  order  to  encourage  it,  and  make  its  inspiration 
a  force  in  the  life  (jf  the  society.  lx)ng  experience  has  dictated 
to  these  little  social  groujjs  certain  conditions  of  success  which 
might  be  advantageously  stuflied  by  the  modern  state. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  the  argument  of  this  chapter :  The 
province  of  Ouebec  has  abundaiU  natural  resources,  and  a 
])0])ulation  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  to  develop  them.  These 
resources  arc  !)eing  depelted  in  the  most  wasteful  fashion.  All 
industry  is  in  a  ])ack\\ar(l  condition.  This  is  mainly  due,  we 
believe,  to  the  policy  of  educational  and  social  isolation  pursued 
by  the  Catholic  clergy.  Into  this  general  inertia  a  disturbing 
element  has  entered  through  a  party  bent  on  educational  and 
industrial  progress.  The  co-(/perative  credit  movemem  appears 
at  an  opportune  time,  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
church  in  Europe,  and  the  need  of  general  and  technical  educa- 
tion at  home.  The  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
technical  schools.  Locally,  individual  societies  are  overcoming 
hoarding,  stinndating  enterprise,  modifying  personal  character 
through  the  inculcation  of  habits  oi  thrift,  industry,  and  a  sense 
of  social  .solidarity;  and  as  a  corollarv  phenoTuenon,  the  usurer 
and  "  easy  payment  "  men  are  forced  to  seek  otiier  fields  of 
operation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIK  ..(.SSlIilMTI.:.^  OI-  ((M.PKRATIVK  CRF.DIT  IN   AMKRICA. 

i"  entering  upon  a  discnssinn  of  tliis  problem.  tlie  writer  is 
very  udl  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  of  the  impos- 
Mhihty  of  reaciiing  very   definite  conclusions.       In    fact    the 
person  who  would  start  into  a  consideration  of  Miis  question 
uuh  the  expectation  of  arriving  at  general  rules  an<l  universal 
juognu-nts  applicable  to  America,  would  show  at  the  outset  his 
.."perfect  grasp,  both  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  of  the 
complexity  of  American  conditions.    The  most  he  can  hope  for 
.s  u>  pomt  out  "possibilities."     On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presents  hv  ,],o  whole  development  of  the  movement,  he  may 
cone  ude  that  there  are  still  many  situations  in  America  into 
wh.ch  these  associations  might  be  a.lvantageously  introduced 
Or.  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  decide  that  the  functions  per- 
formed by  co-operative  banks  abroa.l  are   for  the  most  part 
taken  care  of  m  America  by  other  institutions;  and  that  co- 
operafve  credit,  therefore,  can  never  attain  a  verv  e.xtended 
field  of  actuny.       Let  us  examine  the  general  mm-ement  in 
some  of  Its  more  typical  aspects,  and  procee.l  to  enquire  in  how 
far  the  American  situation  would  seem  to  warrant  an  extension 
ot  such  uistitutions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 

I  hat  these  associations  have  acliicved  a  large  measure  of 
success  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  could  possiblv 
deny.  Moreover,  it  is  a  success  which  has  been  attained  unde'r 
the  most  <hverse  social  and  economic  conditions.  At  the  one 
extreme,  among  the  poverty-stricken  millions  of  India  there 
have  been  organized  within  the  short  period  of  the  past  five 
years,  over  2000  societies,  with  18.=!.000  members,  and  a  work- 
ing capital  of  tw..  and  a  half  million  dollars.  A  correspondent 
to  the  London  Times  of  December.  1909.  writing  of  the  im- 
proved facilities  f.r  credit,  and  the  consequent  increasing  pros- 
perity, says :       In  many  villages  the  members  already  find  their 
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wants  supplied  wholly  by  the  society,  and  the  face  of  the  money- 
lender is  not  seen.  Old  debts  are  paid  off  and  lands  redeemed 
from  mortgage.  Xow  that  th.ey  have  recovered  their  land, 
members  arc  purchasing  more  cattle  and  sowing  crops  of  a 
higher  class.  Litigation  is  diminishing,  as  disputes  between  the 
members  are  decided  by  the  common  sense  of  tlic  society.  Thus 
the  movement  promises  not  only  to  supply  the  small  peasant 
proprietor  with  capital  on  easy  terms,  but  to  foster  the  growth 
of  thrift,  good  will  and  co-on-ration  in  many  directions;  and 
there  seems  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  cotitinuc  to  spread  rap- 
idly among  the  millions  of  the  Indian  peasantry,  and  confer  on 
them  benefits  as  marvellous  as  those  it  has  bestowed  on  the 
indebted  landowners  ap'.I  farmers  of  several  European  coun- 
tries."' These  societies  are  the  humble  Railifeisen  type  of  vil- 
lage bank  with  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  each. 

At  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the  system  of  strong,  pros- 
perous IVople's  lianks  which  has  spread  over  Europe  catering 
to  the  well-to-do  commercial  and  industrial  classes  of  the  towns 
and  cities.  These  institutions  are,  in  many  instances,  doing  a 
much  more  up-to-date  banking  business  than  the  regular  banks 
of  the  country.  Hetwcen  these  extremes,  we  find  societies 
operating  in  all  sorts  of  intermediate  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  case  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

.'V  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  study  of  the  whole  movement 
is  that  in  those  countries  where  co-operative  banking  has  made 
most  progress,  its  greatest  achievement  has  been  the  populariz- 
ing of  banking  methods,  and  the  consequent  socializing  of 
capital  t..  i)ugh  a  wider  use  of  credit.  Professor  .Slu.rlt,  who 
has  made  a  fairly  careful  study  of  banking  conditions  in 
Europe,  says  that,  outside  of  (ireat  Britain.  "  the  note  issue  is 
the  great  feature.  The  de])osit  business  is  comparatively  small ; 
the  discount  business  is  not  on  the  same  basis  as  oiir^  :  but  the 
loaning  of  capital  in  the  >hape  <jf  bank  notes  is  a  feature." 
The  people  do  their  business  in  actual  currency;  and  when  they 

'Frniii  a    7'i»»i.-.f  ^^lipping  sont   by   H.iri   Grey,  G<JVurnor-Gtncr;iI   of 
C.inada. 
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get  a  little  surplus,  they  hoard  it  up  rather  than  place  it  on 
deposit  Ln  the  hanks.  Consequently,  it  is  chiefly  the  business 
men  of  the  middle  classes  who  have  dealings  with  the  hanl<s.= 
Wlien  poor  peoi)Ic  arc  compelled  to  borrow,  they  seek  the  near- 
est money-lender  and  submit  to  his  terms.  These  transactions 
are  usually  kept  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible,  because  it  is 
consi.lercd  a  disgrace  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  the  usurer. 
This  secrecy  prevents  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  such  as  might  in  time  mitigate  the  evil.^  Even  where 
the  small  borrower  could  ofifer  sufficient  securitv  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  regular  bank,  he  is  forced  to  pav  rates  of  interest 
which  the  establishment  of  co-operative  credit  associations  has 
proven  to  be  unnccessarilv  high.* 

That  this  situation  has. been  changed  wherever  co-operative 
credit  associations  have  gained  a  foothold,  is  the  testimony  of 
all  authorities.  True,  there  docs  not  spring  up  at  once  the 
svstem  of  checks  and  drafts  vhich  plays  such  an  enormous  role 
in  American  business;  but  the  members  begin  to  place  their 
savings  on  deposit,  various  forms  of  discounts  come  into  use, 
the  usurer  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  the  use  of  credit 
arises  from  the  category  of  things  to  he  ashamed  of."^ 

Then,  too.  the  making  of  supervised  credit  available  on  such 
easy  terms  has  everywhere  in  Europe  been  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  use  of  capital  by  the  poorer  classes  in  enterprises  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  suggested  themselves.  The  funds 
are  at  the  command  of  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  them 
profitably.  One  secures  a  loan  and  puts  in  a  drain  reclaiming 
a  waste  piece  of  lan<l.  Another  invests  in  artificial  manure 
supplying  elements  in  which  his  .soil  is  deficient.  His  neighbor 
begins  to  look  about  for  a  profitable  investment,  and  so  there 
IS  started  a  movement  in  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise  becomes 
contagious,  infecting  the  whole  community. 

^Professor  Shortt,  Report  of  Committee  on  Bill  \o  2   1907  nae-e  39 
■*E.  A.  Pratt,  op.  cit.,  141-153. 

*Kdwar(l  T    Peter.s.  Co-operative  Credit  Associations    U  S    Demrt 
No  3'p.-,gf  Is"""^'^'  °'"''°"  °'  ^'^''^''«-  MiscellancourSeries,  rTpo;; 
'^K.  A.  Pratt,  op.  cit.,  141-153. 
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In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  tlial,  in  tliose  luiropcan 
countries  wliere  tlie  bankin<,'  institutions  are  most  demdcratic. 
it  is  hardest  to  jjet  co-operative  credit  started.  In  Fuigland  and 
Scotland,  we  find  distributive  co-operation  very  str()n},dy  de- 
veloped, and  alsD  c<insiderai;le  pro},'ress  in  i)niduciive  cn-opera- 
tion.  Rut  in  sjjite  of  the  fact  that  such  an  able  ajiostle  of 
co-operative  banking  as  Mr.  Henry  \V.  Wolff  has  been  e.\- 
IX)undinp  his  principles  to  his  fellow-countrymen  for  almost 
twenty  years,  the  movement  has  as  yet  achieved  but  an  in-igni- 
ficant  development  in  Great  liritain*  In  Ireland,  to  be  sure, 
under  the  enthusiastic  ministrations  of  Sir  Horace  I'lunkett 
and  the  Irish  AfTricultural  Organization  Society,  a  vigorous 
system  of  associations  is  being  organized,  lint  there  we  have 
conditions  very  similar  to  tiiose  under  which  the  Raiffeisen 
societies  have  achieved  such  success  among  tlie  peasantry  of 
Europe." 

The  slow  development  of  co-operative  credit  in  Great  I'.ritain 
IS  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  account 
for  it  by  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  i'.ritisher.  and  his 
inherent  distrust  of  "new-fangled"  ideas.  He  has  a  sturdy 
self-reliance,  which,  however  admirable  in  itself,  makes  the 
average  Rnglishman  appear  rather  unsociable.  Me  is  "a  poor 
mixer,"  to  use  one  of  our  expressive  slang  phrases,  and  rather 
unprogressive.  where  progress  depends,  as  it  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  depend  upon  social  co-operation  and  interdepend- 
ence. The  mutual  criticism,  the  supervision  of  the  use  of  loans, 
and  the  knowledge  of  each  otiier's  affairs  upon  which  co-opera- 
tive credit  associations  rely  so  much,  i^  very  distasteful  to  most 
I;  Hishmen.  Aiorcover.  we  find  that  agricultural  conditions 
'!.!icr  widely  from  those  prevailing  on  the  continent.  There  are 
very  few  of  the  small  independent  farming  peasantrv  among 
whom  the  Raiffeisen  .societies  have  accomplished  so  much  in 
France.  Italy  and  parts  of  Germany.     The  land  in  England  is 


'Xotc  :   In  .'X 


iiRust,  1910.  F.ar!  CarriiiKton,  f'risidcnt  of  tin-  Hoard  of 


Agriculture,  annouuccd  the  intention  of  the  H 
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ritish  Government  to  as.sist 


«On  England  and  Ireland,  fcc  C.  R.  Fay,  op.  cit.,  74-75. 
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almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  large  estate  holders,  who  lease 
it  in  improved  farms  to  their  tenants.  These  tenants  are  better 
off  on  tlu'  average  than  the  continental  freeholders.  They  have 
at  their  command  a  more  highly  developed  system  of  regular 
bank  credit,  and  experience  less  difficulty  in  taking  advantage 
of  it. 

lUit  all  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  field  for  co-opera- 
tive credit  in  (ireat  liritain.       Mr.  E.  A.   f^ratt  goes  into  this 
matter  fully  in  his  book.  "  The  Organization  of  .Agriculture." 
On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  development  of  agricultural 
organization  in  Kuropc  and  .\mcrica,  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  establishment  of  better  credit  facilities  is  a  funda- 
mental need  of  the  British  farmer,     lie  says:   "Another  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  necassity  that  agricultural  credit  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  agricultural  organization.    The  necessity 
for  this  dual  arrangement  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  though  the  financial  position 
of  the  liritish  agriculturists  in  general  may  be  more  favorable 
than  that  of  the  peasantry  in  various  other  countries  where  an 
ca.sy  agricultural  credit  has  been  established  years  ago,  the  ex- 
treme desirability  of  such  credit  being  available  in  Britain  also 
is  beyond  any  possible  doubt."'     Again :    "  But  experience  has 
already  shown  that  no  really  eflFective  scheme  of  agricultural 
organization  on  a  widespread  basis  can  be  carried  out  even  in 
Britain  unless  supplemented  by  some  practical  system  of  co- 
operative agricultural  credit  banks,  arranged  on  so  comprehen- 
sive a  scale  as  to  meet  the  varying  wants  of  all  our  agricultural 
classes.""    Finally,  he  concludes:  "  Whether  the  British  farmer 
acts   individually   f)r  collectively,   the   financial   question   calls, 
indeed,  for  serious  cc.nsideration     It  might  even  be  argued  that 
until  the  financial  problems  which  arise  have  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  no  great  progress  can  be  made." 

.Again,  take  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  This  small  agricul- 
tural country  has  become  the  veritable  paradise  of  co-operation. 
Within  the  past  forty  years  the  movement  has  spread  until,  at 


■K.  A    I'lau. 
"Ibid..  375. 


.p.  cit.,  .310- .^1 1. 
"Ibifl.,  377. 
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till'  cloi-o  of  l')0).  two  Iiundnd  lllou^anll,  or  over  forty  per 
cent.,  of  its  t]\\  liundrt'd  tlioasand  families  uirt-  meiiiiRr>  of 
co-operative  M,rictie>.  Tiie  wliole  agricultural  industry  lias 
been  ])racticall\  revolutionized  tlirouj,'li  llie>e  a^-ocialions,  and 
tlie  general  standard  of  well-heinj,'  immensely  imijroved.'".  I'.ut 
sin;,'ular  as  it  may  ^eem.  co-operative  hankinj,'  has  j^'aiiied  no 
foothold  in  Denmark.  .\Ir.  I'ay.  in  commeiitinj:  on  thi^  fact, 
attrihntcs  it  to  the  democratic  level  of  the  ordinary  hanks, 
toj,a'ther  with  the  fact  that  other  forms  of  co-o])eratiun  have 
made  the  farmers  so  prosinrnus  as  to  he  in  little  need  of  credit  : 
and  hence,  '.vhen  they  do  re(|uire  it,  they  tind  on  ditTictdty  ni 
satisfyinsi-  lluir  need  throuj^di  the  rejjnlar  hankinj,'  insiitniion<." 
I  he  experience  of  Hemnark.  then,  doe-  not  form  for  anv  other 
country,  under  existinj^  conditions,  an  arf,mment  against  the 
adoption  of  co-operative  credit.  It  simjjly  means  that,  in  Den- 
mark, the  organization  of  agriculture  has  been  carried  to  -tich 
a  degree  of  perfection  through  other  co-operative  agencies  that 
credit  unions  are  unnecessarv. 

As  we  study  the  movement  in  India,  and  in  the  different 
countries  of  Kurope.  the  evidence  i)oints  almost  invariably  to 
the  conclusion  that  co-operative  credit  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  agencies  in  promoting  thrift,  enterijrise  and  general 
prosperity.  The  People's  Hanks  have  everywhere  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  industrial  and  mercantile  clas.ses  of  the  cities.  Ini- 
povcrished  and  inert  rural  communities  have  awakened  into 
new  life,  as  if  by  magic,  where  the  Raiffcisen  s<jcicties  have 
gained  a  foothold.  I'.uildings  have  been  renovated,  live-stock 
improved,  new  machinery  inirchased,  soil  fertility  restored  by 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  die  people  themselves  transformed, 
socially,  morally  and  intellectually,  by  these  associations. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  evidence  of  the  siiccos  of  co- 
operative credit  abroad  to  a  further  consideration  of  .American 
conditions.  Let  us  enquire  what  our  credit  facilities  are  and 
how  they  are  utilized  by  the  different  elements  of  our  popula- 

'"C.  R.  l'";iy.  op.  cit..  Cliaptor  <in  Denmark.     Report  on   P.iil  oV    2 
1907.  pages  93-95.  '       ' 

"C.  R.  Fay,  op.  cit.,  TS. 
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tioii.  Let  lis  also  ask  if  tliere  arc  not  sonic  fundamental  gaps 
in  our  social  and  economic  structure  wliicli  might  be  filled  in 
by  more  democratic  credit  facilities  than  we  now  possess. 

At  once  we  are  struck  by  a  decided  difference  between  our 
general  situation  and  that  of  Kurope.  liut  we  are  almost 
equally  surprised  by  the  contract  presented  between  different 
sections  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  In  the  first  place, 
we  fi  '  that  our  regular  banking  institutions  are  much  more 
commonly  used  than  they  are  anywhere  in  Europe.  Our  work- 
ing cla>ses,  small  tradesmen  and  prosperous  farmers  usually 
keep  a  bank  account ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  our  h'rench 
sectioi-.s,  in  other  foreign  sections  and  in  backward  rural  dis- 
tricts, there  i^  far  less  hoarding  of  notes  and  coin  than  we  find 
in  Curope. 

Moreover,  at  the  time  wheii  the  rural  need  is  greatest,  espe- 
cially in  our  western  states  and  provinces,  the  regular  banking 
institutions  perform  splendid  service  in  supplying  the  farmer 
with  the  credit  necessary  for  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
!iis  crops.  We  find  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  periodic  move- 
ment of  money  from  New  York  to  the  South  and  West  which 
begins  in  August  of  each  year  ;'=  and  in  the  much  larger  de- 
mands upon  the  western  branches  of  the  Canadian  banks, 
beginning  usually  about  the  first  of  September.  But  even  in 
this  rural  periodic  demand  we  find  much  that  reminds  us  of  the 
European  conditions  in  the  great  demand  for  currency.  The 
farmer  gets  credit  on  the  security  of  his  crops,  but  he  demands 
those  loans  in  actual  cash.  When  his  crops  are  sold  he  also 
demands  currency,  not  bank  credit,  in  payment." 

The  writer  was  bro'ight  iip  on  a  farm  in  the  centre  of  the 
western  Ontario  peninsula,  m  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
prosperous  communities  of  small  farmers  he  has  come  across 
in  either  America  or  Europe.  In  the  market  towns  of  that 
section  the  banks  were  forced  to  provide  for  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  currency  during  tiie  last  four  months  of  the  year.  In 
"  hauling  out  liis  grain  "  the  farmer  was  paid  by  a  check  for 

"Ely,  Outline^  (>f  Economics,  259. 
'■'Ely,  op.  cit.,  259. 
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each  lo.nr!  he  tt)ok  to  market.  Hut  very  ^cidora  were  these 
fliecks  (!«ixiMtc(l  at  once  in  one  of  the  local  bank^.  I'sually 
tluy  acciinniiited  in  tlie  family  pockctbook  in  a  bureau  drawer 
for  a  week  o,-  two,  and  were  then  presented  at  the  bank  on 
which  they  were  drawn  for  cash  i)ayment.  As  the  farmer  paid 
Ins  store  bills,  blacksmith's  accounts,  instalmncts  on  machinery 
to  the  I.Kal  implement  agent,  temporary  loans  which  he  had 
made.  etc..  the  currency  gradually  found  its  way  back  into  the 
bank.  After  these  various  demands  had  been  met,  any  balance 
remaining  was  usually,  though  not  invariably,  placed  oil  deposit, 
and  drawn  on  in  small  amounts  of  cash  as  the  farmer  needed 
the  money. 

To  one  accustomed  from  childhixxl  to  sucli  conditions,  in  a 
country  so  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  who  also  knows 
the  joy  of  "  pay  day  "  among  the  indu.'trial  classes  of  our  cities, 
when  each  man  receives  his  check  and  hastens  to  have  it  con- 
verted into  the  •'  long  green,"  it  has  always  seemed  that  the 
differences  between  the  banking  habits  of  the  masses  in  this 
country  and  in  luirope  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.    That 
there  are  differences,  we  have  admitted  at  the  outset.     But  we 
are   far   from  convinced  that  the  contrast  is  so  great  as  the 
tremendous  volume  of  deposit  currency  passing  through  Ameri- 
can clearing  houses  would  indicate.     Reliable  statistics  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  large  quantities  of 
these  credit  instruments  represent  stock  exchange  transactions 
of  a  purely  speculative  character.     Then,  too,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  tin.  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  actual  con- 
ditions, it  is  certaui  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  national 
income  of  the  I'nitcd  States  goes  to  a  very  sm-i''  ;>  o!i:,-tion  of 
the  citizens.     If  we  subtract  the  busines-  'Vr-n  .■ic!i.,r.s  of  _  very 
small  iKTcentage  of  our  total  popidatio-    troMi  il.c  m:.-^?  .f  the 
business  done,  things  would  look  very  ditferaUly  ;  ami  .;-,.•  would 
have  less  reason  to  glory  in  our  vaunted  American  su^erioritv.■■ 

*-}'"'/ ■■  .Since  the  ;U)ovc  w.is  written,  fhero  hrr  coirr  to  ...-.nd  '-ir 
report  of  the  Nation.-il  Monet.ary  C.muiiission  on  "  Tht  Lse  of  Cr-Cu- 
Instruments  mP.-iynu-nts  in  the  i;nite(l  .States."  compiled  l,j  I'ro.'essor 
Kinley.  of  the  Lniversity  of  Illinoi.s.  While  admitting  the  very  linifed 
use  of  checks  by  the  lahoring  classes,  it  is  estimated  that  5<'     r  «•  oer 
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Oil  till-  otlur  liand.  it  imist  Ir-  julmiitid  that  tin-  UNcram' 
Aiiifrican  workinan  ami  small  farituT  is  hotter  ni(|iiainiii!  witli 
liiisinrss  iju'thdds  than  liis  hrotlu-r  in  Knroiic.  If  hv  (lots  >avi', 
the  nadiir  traiistVr  of  proptrty.  ami  the  hiltor  ori'dit  facilities, 
niakf  it  iniu-h  easier  fur  him  td  ac(|iiirc'  a  home  of  his  own.  The 
aliun<lance  of  rich  free  land  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  is  still 
aliraciiiif,'  the  /nost  enter|)risiiijf  from  anton^  the  workinfj  classes 
hy  the  (ii)portmiitie-.  it  atTords  to  heeome  indepeii'lent  property 
owners.  Insuraiire  i-omi)anies.  wiih  their  varions  f  .rms  of  en- 
<lownieni  and  other  policies,  are  stinndatin);  and  eompellinj; 
thrift.  The  postal  savings  hank  of  Canada,  ;uid  the  corpor.ire 
savings  hanks  of  the  Tinted  States,  are  collecting  every  year 
large  amounts  of  money  among  the  wage  earners. 

I'.ut  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  far  from  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  field  in  .\inerica  for  some  form  of  cu.  iterative  creilit 
associations.  'i"he  great  variel)  of  industrial  uid  other  securi- 
ties, it  has  been  suggested,  present  the  op]H)rlmii  whereby 
every  citizen  may  have  his  share  in  the  profits  >  i  our  industries, 
and  his  voice  in  their  manag.  inent.  Theoretically  this  is  true. 
In  actual  practice,  howe\  r.  what  an  ironical  caricature  of  the 
reality  such  a  suggestion  contains!  This  vcr\  system  of  se- 
curities with  its  plan  of  "  stock  voting  "  has  served  to  concen- 
trate the  industrial,  commercial,  fmaiuial,  and  |)olitical  power 
of  .\iuerica  in  the  hands  of  a  more  or  less  stilish  jilutocracy 
in  a  way  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  it  is  pretty  largely  through  the  accumulations  of  the 
small  saver  that  these  captains  of  industry  .uid  manipulators  of 

cent,  of  tlic  retail  tr.-idi'.  and  "yO  ptT  rent,  (if  tin-  wlitiksaie  hiisines.s,  or 
.-in  average  of  M)  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  Inisiness  of  tli.  iMunlry,  is 
(lone  by  check. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the  lintlinKS  of 
the  commission.  There  is  liroiijjht  to  light  a  rapid  expansion  nf  the 
use  of  credit  instrntnents.  linsiness  leaders  everywhere  use  checks  in 
their  dealiii.us  v.ith  each  other.  ;ind  with  the  masses.  Wages  .ire  paid  by 
check,  and  in  tlie  saiiii'  way  the  fanner  is  paid  for  the  (irodiice  of  agri- 
culture.  The  cashing  of  these  cliccks  swells  the  proportion  of  retail 
business  settled  by  credit  instruments.  Hut  tlie  enormous  currency  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  seem  o  point  to  business  liabits  in  the 
masses  which  have  hardly  received  sufficient  emphasis  from  the  com- 
mission. 
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finance  jji-t  tliiir  power.    The  brancli  hank  syMtm  of  Canada, 
and   tlie   national    and    savings   bank    sqstems   of    the    United* 
State-,  with  the  secondary  and  central  reserve  cities,  esrvc  to 
concern  rate  ca|)ital  jnst  where  the  comparatively  Mnaii  innnher 
of  financial  leaders  can  tno>t  effectnally  use  it   in   their  own 
interests.     With  it  rh.y  nianipnlale  the  stock  market  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  render  the  avera(,'e  securities  unsafe  from  the  stand- 
I'oint  ni  the  Muall  investor.     They  use  it  to  form  monopolies 
which  control  prices.  imiK)rt  cheap  foreign  workmen,  and  break 
the  hack  of  .\nierican  organized  labor.     Through  their  contri- 
butions to  political  cami)aign   funds,   through  their  control  of 
political  lK)sses  who  deal  in  voters  in  bulk  and  in  members  by 
the  piece,  and  through  their  tluiroughly  organized  .^ystein  of 
lobbying,  they  uianiiHilate  the  small  saver>'  earnings  to  make 
and  unmake   laws,   to  regulate   the  tariff,  to  fight   legislation 
favorable  U>  labor,  to  supj.ress  public  ownership  in  every  form, 
to  secure  franchises  which  will  enable  them  to  further  mulct  the 
public,  and  to  monopolize  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
A  tiruely  illustration  of  ''.is  last  point  is  seen  in  the  buying  up 
of  the  water-power  which  is  coming  to  be  such  an  important 
national  asset.       In  these,  and  many    -thcr  ways,  our  present 
systciu  of  savmg  is  made  subsidiary  !o  forces  which  arc  not 
working  for  the  general  social  welfare,  as  any  unbiassed  student 
of  the  situation  must  admit. 

Against  this  whole  systetu  of  concentrated  financial  power, 
with  all  that  follows  in  its  train.  co-,iperative  credit  associations' 
work  most  efTectively  by  stimulating  local  enterprise,  and  a 
local  demand  for  fmids.  In  concludini:  his  splendid  review  of 
the  efTcct  of  the  co-operative  banking  luovement  in  the  five 
countries  wli<  re  it  was  then  chiefl\  operative.  Mr.  T.  I'eters 
writing  in  IS'iJ,  says: 

"  That  there  should,  on  the  whole,  be  a  large  overflow  of 
capital  from  one  district,  one  region,  or  even  one  country  to 
another  is  no  doubt  inevitable,  an.l  as  far  as  it  occurs  under 
normal  con.litions  there  i>  nothing  in  it  to  deprecate:  but  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated  wlieti  capital,  sorelv  wanted  for  the 
supply  of  local  needs,  is  sent  half  the  world's  circumference 
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away  in  search  of  an  investment  merely  for  the  want  of  a 
channel  of  communication  between  its  owners  and  their  near 
neighbor';.  Such  a  channel  is,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by 
institutions  like  the  people's  banks  of  Kurope  and  the  building 
and  loan  associations  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  more  these 
institutions  are  perfected,  adapted  to  varying  wants,  and  dis- 
seminated among  the  people,  the  more  will  the  present  top-heavy 
fabri :  of  modern  credit  be  broadened  i  i  its  foundation  and 
narrowed  in  its  overhanging  superstructure.  In  fact,  few- 
things  could  do  so  much  to  guard  the  business  world  against 
the  financial  crises,  which  so  frequently  paralyze  its  industries. 
as  the  general  existence  of  institutions  which  tend  to  retain 
within  the  neighborhood  of  its  origin  all  the  capital  for  which 
there  is  a  potential  local  demand,  and  thus  keep  it  as  fully  as 
possible  under  the  continued  oversight  of  its  owners."'* 

Moreover,  from  ihe  standpoint  of  investment,  the  regular 
endowment  policy,  as  well  as  most  other  forms  of  old  age  and 
accident  insurance  provided  by  the  regular  companies,  is  not 
very  profitable  for  the  working  man.  Too  large  a  percentage 
of  what  he  must  pay  is  spent  for  advertising,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  agents  and  high-salaried  officials.  Dr.  Henderson  says: 
"  The  colossal  sums  poured  annually  from  slender  incomes  into 
the  cofifers  of  the  '  industrial  insurance  '  companies  are  witness 
of  the  spirit  of  .sacrifice  which  is  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of 
repugnance  to  burial  at  public  expense."^''  Yes,  but  these  same 
colossal  sums  also  bear  witness  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  stimulating  saving,  even  among  the  poorest,  by  an  effi- 
cient system  of  co-operative  credit. 

The  experience  which  America  has  already  had  with  co- 
operative credit  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  its  extension.  I 
refer  not  to  the  Quebec  associations,  but  to  the  Building  and 
I^an  associations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  first 
of  these  associations  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  estab- 
lished at  Frankford.  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  January  3.  1831. 
and  was  known  as  the  Oxford  Provident  Building  Association. 

"E.  T.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  116-117. 
'•"■'American  Journal  of  .Sociology,  xiv,  464. 
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But  tlic  real  commencement  dates  from  tlic  decade  18-40  to 
18.->0:  so  tliat  this  movement  was  well  under  way  when  Schulze 
organized  his  first  loan  society  at  IX-litzsch-Eilenherg  in  1850.'" 
These  societies  liave  accomplished  more  in  the  United  States 
than  all  other  forms  of  co-operation  put  together.  According 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  for  the  year  1908-9.  there 
were  5.399  affiliated  associations,  with  a  membership  of  L920.- 
2'i>~,  and  total  assets  amounting  to  $784,175,753.  Besides  the 
Local  Associations,  there  arc  thirty-five  National  Societies 
with  $14,500,000  assets. 

In  these  societies,  as  in  tiie  T  iropean  .ind  Quebec  associa- 
tions, the  objects  are  llic  promotion  of  thrift  and  the  granting 
of  credit  on  reasonable  terms  to  those  who  can  jsc  it.  They 
difiFer  in  the  fact  that  the  granting  of  credit  is  restricted  to  the 
purpose  of  building  and  improving  homes.  Savings  are  forced, 
as  in  the  town  banks  of  Europe,  by  regular  payments  on  large 
shares  of  stock.  These  pajTiients.  together  with  the  "premium" 
and  and  interest  on  loans,  constitute  the  working  funds  of  the 
society  from  which  memLers  receive  advances. 

Suppose  a  man  has  a  lot  and  wishes  a  loan  of  $1000  to  build 
a  house.  He  joins  the  association  and  subscribes  for  one  share 
of  stock,  which  is  usually  listed  at  $200.  and  among  other  mem- 
bers bids  for  a  loan  of  $1000.  The  member  bidding  the  highest 
premium  gets  the  loan.  The  "premium"  is  defined  as  the 
margin  between  the  sum  which  is  actually  turned  over  to  the 
borrower  and  the  amount  which  he  bids.'"  In  the  report  of 
1893  there  were  found  to  be  sixty-eight  different  premium  plans 
existing  in  the  United  States.'"  When  the  member  secures  his 
loan,  he  must  subscribe  stock  sufficient  to  cover  its  face  value. 
Me  enters  into  a  contract  to  pay  for  his  stock,  plus  the  interest 
on  the  loan  he  has  received,  in  a  stated  number  of  regular  in- 
stalments. In  computing  the  instalments,  allowance  is  made 
for  the  dividends  falling  annually  to  his  shr  res.      By  turning 

'8Nimh  .\n    -al  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1893,  p.  11 
"Adams  and  Sumner,  Labor  Problems,  392 
"Ibid.,  388. 
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over  tlic  paid  up  shares,  he  receives  a  clear  deed  of  his  property, 
which  lias  in  the  meantime  been  pledged  as  security  for  the 
loan. 

Thus,  in  a  narrower  sphere,  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions, combining  the  savings  and  credit  features  with  the  in- 
stalment plan  of  payment,  bear  a  marked  similarity  to  the 
co-operative  credit  associations  of  Europe.  Their  great  ucak- 
ners,  as  compared  with  those  societies,  lies  in  tiie  fact  that  they 
have  failed  uiterly  to  reach  the  great  masses  of  laborers,  who 
need  hel])  the  worst."'  They  have  enabled  many  workmen  to 
obtain  homes,  it  is  true,  but  have  been  of  most  benefit  to  the 
salaried  members  of  the  middle  clas'  's  and  small  business  and 
professional  men.-"  Besides,  the  pre\ ailing  opinion  here  in 
Michigan,  at  least,  seems  to  be  tha'  the  scheme  is  more  attrac- 
tive from  the  ix)int  of  view  of  the  investor  seeking  profit- 
bearing  securities  than  from  that  of  the  person  seeking  credit 
on  reasonable  terms.  This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Hadley,  who  says:  "  The  chief  commercial 
profit  of  such  societies  goes  to  the  outside  investors  who  do  not 
intend  to  borrow."-'  If  we  take  this  into  consideration,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  a  man  has  one  vote  for  each  of  his 
paid  up  shares,  we  have  the  fundamental  weakness  of  these 
societies  from  the  standpoint  of  co-operative  credit.  T'.ie 
members  who  never  intend  to  borrow,  with  their  paid  up  shares, 
are  able  to  control  the  policy  of  the  association.  They  exer- 
cise their  power  in  their  own  interest,  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  non-capitalist  laboring  class.  So  the  policy  ten<ls  to  become 
that  of  a  small  capitalist  investment  association  much  more 
than  that  of  a  workingman's  credit  union. 

This,  to  whatever  extent  it  is  true,  is  a  fatal  weakness  in 
Building  and  Loan  .\ssociations  as  organizations  calculated  U 
extend   the  use  of  credit  among  the  lalxiring  classes.       But. 
nevertheless,  the  success  and  expansion  of  these  societies  in 

'"Xinth  Annual  Report,  etc..  1893,  321-23. 

=".\dams  and  Sumner,  op,  cit.,  393. 

=  iHadley,  Economics,  398,  quoted  by  Adams  and  Sumner,  op.  cit., 
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^Zl^'r   Tr    ''^^''-^^^'-'    "-'    — K   .1-    in.lns,rial 

-oc,a,,on.   u  ,,I,    i,s   .nailer   .|,arcs.  easier   .cnL.   a, .       ^^  c 
ea.iinniical  and  democratic  nianagcme.it. 

and  a.k  ,t  tlu-re  ,s  not  i.ere  a  need  u  In'ch  properlv  or^^ani.e.I  co- 

opcra.vec^.d.,.i,,,n.ee.,K.,,erthanan.,li„,^^^ 

pre     nt.     W  e  have  already  referred  to  the  hank  credit  Mu.piied 

;•"  "H-  -cnrny  of  the  crop.  „,  „nler  to  nu-et  the  exp 

harvest.ng.  threshing,  and  nKuketing  the  grain.     This  l  "d  t 

n..n^yre,n,redhyd,epro.peron.a,ric4„ri.soft,^^^^ 
and  \Ust      i,es,des.  on  good  real  estate,  mortgage  credit  may 
-  had  on  fa,rly  reasonable  terms  al!  over  Americt.    Cred  t  for 

notaul    m   the   third  chapter,   the  advantage  of  co-onerativ'e 

the  coimt.s   towns  bear  the  bnrden  of  ".hop  cre.lit  "  for  the 
fa  n.„,.  community,   at   considerable   inconvenience   to   them 

Wc   haNC  also  seen  the  revolntion  effected   by  a  co-operative 

^::r  :ho;;i::"^- ' """  ~'^-  ---■  ^"  — ^ 

Hut  nowhere  in  America  have  we  adequate  credit  facilities 
fo    sma I    nnprc-emcnts.  which,  however  neces.arv  and  pro^ 
able  m  the  long  run,  do  not  offer  imme.Iiate  retu;ns  upon  the 
.nvestmcnt.    Among  the  necessary  outlays  in  everv  prog      s 
fa  mn,g  communuy  are  improvements  in  stock.  r.,airfng  and 

^n Tma  t  ""■■"n  r'  '"""•^"■■^'^'  ^-n-pment.'and.  bo  ! 
all.  the  mamtenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  last  is  of 
pr-UK.  importance,  and  it  is  a  factor  which  i,as  little  more  than 

K.gun  to  enter  into  our  Anu.ican  system  of  agriculture.  An  er  " 
can   agriculture    started   on    the    Atlantic    seaboard,    and    has 
gradually  extended  westward.     The  ,x.licv  has  been  to  get  al 
that  was  poss  ble  out  of  the  soil  without  r-estor.ng  its  fer,  I  ty 
after  which  the  a.lvenUirous  and  progressive  moved  out  West 
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wlierc  tlure  were  illimitable  fields  of  virgin  soil  awaiting  their 
plunder.  Tiie  shiftless  and  poverty-stricken  were  left  in  ix)s- 
session  of  the  old  worn-out  homesteads.  lUit  even  an  America 
could  n(jt  stand  this  |)ace  forever.  '  Iready  the  western  plains 
of  the  I'nited  States  art  occui)ied  and  throbhing  with  life,  while 
those  of  Canada  are  rapidly  following  suit.  Large  districts  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  and  in  the  .Vtlantic  states  are 
already  sounding  a  warning  note  of  possible  national  bank- 
rui)tcy. 

In  a  very  suggestive  paper  on  the  "  Con^-ervation  and  Preser- 
vation of  .Soil  I'ertility,"'  Mr.  Cyril  (i.  Hopkins,  chief  »if  .Agro- 
nomy and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Illinois  .Agricultural 
iLxjKriment  Station,  writes:  "  Within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
sjx)t  where  the  first  i)ermaneiu  English  >ettlement  was  made  in 
our  country  one  can  to-day  buy  hundreds  of  thou  ands  of  acres 
of  arable  land  for  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre, — land  which 
was  once  vidued  at  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  would  now  be 
worth  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  if  its  fertility  had 
been  maintained.  This  statement  does  not  include  any  reference 
to  lands  that  have  seriously  suffered  from  soil  erosion,  but  only 
to  the  great  areas  of  nearly  level  or  gently  undulating  farm 
lands  who>e  productive  ])ower  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  a 
hundred  \ears  or  more  of  c(jmmon  cultivation  by  American 
farmers."  .  .  .  .  "  The  greatest  problem  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,"  he  says,    .     .  .   "  is  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 

systems  of  fLrmin;jf  that  will  maintain  or  increase  the  produc- 
tive power  of  .Vnierican  soils. "'-- 

This  disastrous  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  under  ])resent  methods 
of  farming,  is  creeping  slowly  but  s.  ;ely  westward.  There  is 
but  one  remedy:  the  supplementing  of  farm  manure  by  mixing 
with  it  the  iu<-('-sary  elements  of  soil  fertility  as  contained  in 
artificial  fertilizer.-.  Professor  Hopkins  goes  into  the  problem 
and  shows  how  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  may  profitably 
be  restored  and  maintained,  and  even  increased  beyond  its  virgin 
fertility. 

I'ut  thi>  process  of  soil  restoration,  as  well  as  the  impiove- 

-'-Annals  of  the  .American  .Academy,  .xxxiii,  631. 
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nicnt  of  I,vi'  stuck-  an.l  nnclianica!  appliances  ticcc^^itatc^  the 
expcn.I.ttire  .,f  capital:  an.l  c.pcciallv  for  the  .nan  ,.n  a  run- 
rlmvn  farm  thi.  capita!  nn,.t  i.c  ol.tainol  on  crclit  of  sotnc  kind 
llic  returns  „„  s„d,  an  inve^tnunt  are  <iire.  hut  tl.ev  are  onlv 
slowly  and  gradually  realixe.l.  It  is  a  for.n  of  investnient  which 
the  or.hnary  hanker  does  not  care  to  handle,  and  in.leed  cannot 
make  wtth  safety.  The  amonnts  ref|nired  each  vear  arc  not 
large  enough  to  he  profitahly  obtained  on  niortgagJ  credit  f'.e- 
M<les  ,..,der  either  of  these  forms  of  credit  the  lender's  intercs; 
IS  paramount  in  making  the  loans  a,ul  i„  fixing  ,he  terms  of 
repayment. 

Just  here.  European  co-operative  cre.lit  comes  in  and  identi- 
fie.s  the  mterest  of  the  lK,rrower  with  the  len.ler.     It  makes  the 
loans  in  such  amou:,ts.  and  at  such  times,  as  are  most  protital.le 
to  the  farmer,  an.l  arranges  the  repayment  on  such  a  nlan  as 
will  he  least  burdensome  to  the  borrower.     The  aim  is  to  make 
the  mvestment  repay  the  loan  out  of  its  own  natural  increase 
1' or  the  holders  of  large  estates,  we  have  co-operative  mortgage 
credit  supplied  on  a  large  scale  by  institutions  on  the  onler  of 
the  Prussian  Landschaften.=-'    Then,  in  various  European  coun- 
tries are  organized  societies  dealing  in  credit  on  mortgages  for 
smaller  land  owners.    Such  are  the  (bavarian  societv  and  similar 
as.sociations.  some  of  which  are  independent,  and'  others  sub- 
sidized by  the  state."    P.ut  by  far  the  most  useful  to  the  small 
landholder  are  the  various  co-operative  banks.     Writer,  who 
hav-e  made  a  personal  study  of  the  workings  of  these  societies 
in  hurope  are  unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  good  re- 
sults they  have  accomplished.       In  manv  districts  the  whole 
agricultural  situation  has  been  rev,  hit  Ionized.     Not  onlv  have 
loans  been  supplied  in  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms 'as  are 
in  the  be  t  interests  of  the  small   farmer,  but  the  leaders  in 
every  community  have  been  stimulated  to  a  studv  of  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture  so  as  to  lead  to  the  most  profitable  use 
of  the  loans  granted.      Under  the  system  of  loan  supervision 

s^Henry  W.  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  225  tt  scq. 
=Mbid.,  202. 
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tlic    iH'a>nnt    farmers   Iiavc   vied    witli    cacli    other    in    getting 

results.-"' 

Xow,  if  our  rnii-doun  and  half-dead  ea>tern  provinces  of 
Canada,  anfl  tlie  impoverished  agricnhnral  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
stales,  could  come  under  the  intUience  of  such  a  movement  as 
that,  there  is  '-very  reason  to  helieve  that  similar  results  could 
be  achieved.  The  question  is,  could  such  a  movement  be  started 
with  reasonable  prospects  of  success  in  these  districts?  The 
answer  to  this  question  necessnates  a  brief  examination  of  the 
conditions  and  forces  which  have  been  resjionsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Huro[)eaii  movemnet,  and  an  iiKpiiry  as  to  how  far 
they  could  be  relied  upon  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  maintained  that  where  co-opera- 
tive banking  has  flouiished  in  Europe,  we  find  a  marked  uni- 
formity of  population,  and  a  stability  of  occupation  and 
residence  which  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  America ;  and, 
since  successful  co-operative  credit  depends  so  much  on  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character  and  financial  standing,  this 
instability  is  said  to  form  an  insunnountable  barrier  to  the 
extended  usefulness  of  these  associations  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  Canada.  The  fixity  of  population  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
advantage  in  the  formation  and  operation  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  Europe.  This  stability  could  not  be  found  to  such  an 
extent  in  America :  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  newer  sec- 
tions. Rut  as  Mr.  Peters,  in  his  consideration  of  this  difficulty, 
concludes :  "  There  is,  however,  a  vast  field  in  our  own  country 
in  which  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  the  population  has  all  the 
fixity  necessary  for  co-operative  purposes."-"  We  think  we 
might  go  farther  even  than  this,  and  say,  that  with  a  careful 
selection  of  members,  and  something  of  the  Ikiilding  and  Loan 
Association  plan  of  securing  advances,  there  is  no  part  of 
America  to  which  some  form  of  co-operative  credit  cc.ld  not 
be  adapted.     It  might  not  be  an  exact  repetilion  of  any  type  of 

-■'■H.  VV.  WoItT.  op.  cit..  375  et  seq. ;  Co-operative  Credit  Banks.  47-8. 
E.  A.  Pratt,  op.  cit.,  12,3  .ind  310.  E.  T.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  15.  See  also 
various  papers  and  resoluti'  iis  of  the  International  Congress  at  Paris 
1900. 

-■  ■•".  T.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  113. 
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society  cx,s„„^,  at  ,„c..n.  ;  hut  ,1k-  type  is  „.„  .lu-  in,,«.rtant 
o.„.ulera„n„.  I',,,  .rea.  .hi,,,  i.  ,.,  ,,,„r,  „„„,  ,,,,,;  „,  ,.„. 
cu„ra«c.  <av,„^^  a,„l  .he  .lc,„ncra,ic  „.c  .,f  ,h.  accu.nulatc.l 
lun<!>  ,n  pruiii,,!,,!};  l,,cal  citerprivc. 

f-r  eaMern  (  ),uari„.  (Jnehcc.  the  Maritime  I'mvinces  nn.I  a 
'a.-j,'e  part  „t   ,!„•  ea<,en,   >tates.  with  their   ,,al.le.    .l,,u -tr„i„.. 
I>op>.Iat,n„>.  ,l,e  type  of  society  estahli^he-l  hv  Mr.   I).>iar.Ii„. 
uoui.I  prohahly  prove  a,h„irahly  a.lap.e.l      I.^'.r  the  „„,re  h„.v 
progressive  re^'io.is  of  tlic  west,  we  heHeve  a„other  tvpe  .    „lii 
..ave  to  ,he  work-cv!  out.     Tl,e  Ottehec  type  „,i,.ht  .lo  for  ,„a„v 
couutry  rcR.ons.     lU.t  i„  other  rural  comm„„i,ie..  a„.l  i„  th'e 
ct.es  a„.l  towus.  societies  would  have  to  he  ru,i  on  a  scale  lar^e 
enou,Hyo  afford  adecjuately  paid  .uaua^euien,  aud  hel,..  .o.ne- 
what  after  the  plau  of  the  SchMl.e-Delit.sch  hanks  of  Kurope 
"  the  orjjan,.a,ion  an.l  ,„anaj,nn,e„.  of  co-opera„ve  credit  for 
the  hus.er  con,„,u„i,ies.  the   liuilding  an-l  Loan  Associations 
anord  valuable  siif^jrestions. 

Then  co,i,es  the  r,uestion  of  jjovcrnnicnt  aid.    In  the  niajoritv 
of  European  countries,  as  we  have  seen.  j,.nern,nent  as>istanc'e 
lias  been  a  feature  in  the  development  of  the  movement     [  ittle 
wonder,   for  cxaniplo.  that   the  membership  of  ,lu-   "  Caisses 
Rcg.onales"  in   l-'rance  increase,  rapidly!        l.'rom   ,heir  Mate 
si,ppl,ed  funds,  the  affiliated  societies  are  able  to  make  loans  at 
from  one  to  four  per  cent,  interest.     This  is  probablv  ,i,e  most 
extreme  case:  but  in  ma,n-  others  the  state  b<.untv  has  been  a 
b,g   factor  n,  .welling  the  yearly  transactions   .n'to  top-heavv 
proportions,  as  .  .mpare.l  with  the  small  effort  at  self-help  put 
forth  by  the  soceties.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  savings  in   Italy,  where  the  association, 
not  only  rece.ve  no  state  aid.  but  contribute  their  full  share  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
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i>t,  llinry  \V.  WoltT.  On  tlic  ha.^is  <>f  the  wiikst  study  of 
co-operative  >aviii{,'s  wliiili  lia^  prohably  yet  l)ccn  made  liy  any 
authority,  lie  concludts  tliat  any  Iidp  jjiven  should  be  tt-in- 
porary.  that  local  help  i^  better  than  central  help,  and  that  state 
lielp  i>  never  desirable. -' 

Besides,  there  is  a  jjreater  margin  for  savings  anion;;  the 
workinjj  classes  in  America  than  among  those  of  any  other 
coimtry.  The  extravagance  of  our  working  classes  is  n<Horious. 
If  co-operative  credit  has  been  able  to  make  such  progress  inde- 
•endeiUly  of  state  nid  in  a  country  like  Italy,  we  may  safely 
disiu'ss  any  such  i)roposition  a>  the  necessity  of  government 
assistatu  l'  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

lUit  there  is  a  way  in  which  the  state  can  assist  co-operative 
credit,  which  experience  woukl  indicate  to  be  almost  necessary 
to  its  progress  and  success.  That  is.  by  passing  legislation 
recognizing  such  societies,  pla(  iiig  them  upon  a  legal  basis,  and 
sett'ng  forth  such  general  principles  as  have  been  expedient  in 
securing  safety  and  a  measure  of  uniformity.  In  his  study  of 
co-operative  credit  made  in  1892,  Mr.  Peters  found  that  the 
multiplication  and  prosperity  of  these  associations  was  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  appropriate  laws. 
He  refers  especially  to  Italy,  where  co-operative  credit  associa- 
tions had  been  in  existence  for  eighteen  >v  ^  before  they  re- 
ceived legal  recognition  by  the  code  of  1882.  Up  to  that  time 
there  were  but  171  societies  in  existence.  Under  a  recognized 
legal  status  the  number  of  associations  had  increased  by  1889 
to  692.=" 

In  Canada  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  led  the  way  with  the 
Quebec  Syndicates  .Act  of  19(X);  and  a  hard  fight  is  being  made 
for  Dominion  Icgislaticti.  In  the  United  States,  Massachusetts, 
which  h.'.s  proverbially  been  the  social  and  intellectual  lead.cr  of 
the  union,  has  given  the  weight  of  its  prestige  to  the  movement 


"H.  W.  Wolff,  Co-opcative  Banking,  298,  cf.  Peoples'  Banks.  2(). 
21,  26,  etc. 

28E.  T.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  113. 
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In  tlu'  ;u-t  ..f  VHf).  Its  intliu.uH-  is  nnt  likdv  t.,  hv  l,,.t  iiix.n 
tlu-  .itliir  sialvs;  s,,  that  ihc  ftinirc  of  co-op  T.tivi-  credit  is 
laKinni.iK  to  look  lir.pcfiil  in  v, ,  fa,  ;,.  d,,.  „^.f,ss;,rN  legal  status 
•    conciTiicd. 

Ar.otlKT  important  fact.,r  in  the  luin.pcan  inovinRiit  has 
1.CCU  the  cncoiira^icnunf  ^iven  hv  roli-ious  denominations,  an.i 
especially  hy  the  U-.tnan  Catholic  Chnrch.  In  intellectual  lead- 
ership.as  well  as  in  ihe  recojjuition  o'her  infallihilitv  in  matter- 
'Pintual.  this  wonder lul  or}ranizattM„  is  surclv  losing  ground 
"u  the  c.mtinent  of  [-urope.  It  wouM  seem  as  if.  instinctively 
feeling  this,  she  were  heginning  to  reassert  her  jjcrennial  vitalitv 
thn.iigh  .1  determination  to  excel  her  adversaries  in  the  leader- 
ship in  the  practical  affairs  which  form  the  basis  for  all  that 
IS  higher  in  life.  Among  other  things  she  has  been  quick  to 
recogni/e  the  value  of  co-operative  credit. 

In  Helgium.  for  instance,  the  great  foe  of  the  church  is  so- 
cialism. To  utTset  the  socialistic  tendency,  the  priests  have  been 
compelled  to  become  technical  students  and  leaders  in  social 
reform.  They  constitute  th.  i)ractical  leaders  of  their  parishes, 
and  in  this  way  they  have  been  able  u  stem  the  tide  of  social- 
ism in  all  but  the  large  cities.  They  are  evervwhere  found 
leading  in  agricultural  associations  and  in  co-operative  sociel'es; 
and  to  th.  ir  assistance  is  certainly  due  much  of  the  success 
which  has  been  attained.-"  In  Italy,  too.  in  1894.  out  of  'm 
banks  then  in  existence.  779  had  been  organized  by  priests.  " 
We  might  give  numerous  other  i"ustrations  of  the  i.ifbiencc  of 
the  clergy  in  F.uropean  movement,  but  these  are  sufficient  fur 
our  purpose. 

In  America,  the  I'rovince  of  On>-bcc  presents  the  sole  exam- 
ple of  a  uniform  i)opulation  un.ler  the  dominance  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  A  reference  to  the  list  of  assonations  above  will 
show  at  a  glance  tiat  in  the  mtater  of  c.-operative  leadership 
the  r-rcnch  clergy  in  Cana.la  arc  rising  to  the  occasion  and 
emulating  their  brother  clergymen  in  Europe.  If  the  .  ,ove- 
ment  continues  to  bear  out  its  present  promise  of  success,  we 

^  ^.  A.  Pratt,  op.  cit.,  93-l(ll2. 
3"lbic!.,  119. 
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•<vv  tio  na^uii  wliy  ilu'  CatlKiIif  clir);y  all  ovrr  Aimriia  ".lioiiM 
nol  a^-•i^l  ill  nrnaiiizinij  ^mjitics  in  tl,.ir  i)an-iH-^. 

As  I'nr  ill  I'rotrstant  liiri^y  nf  Aiiurica.  liiiK'  can  l>e  c\- 
pcclid  ill  till-  way  <>f  practiral  MK-ial  icadrrsliip  intt>-iilc  nf  tlicir 
Kfiiira!  support  uf  all  jjnod  wurks.  (  hily  a  virs  fiw  if  tin.' 
tlu'olofjical  sclionN  art'  t!m>  far  Ki^'i'K  llnir  mi'ii  any  aiUi|iiatf 
trainiiij,'  fur  social  ur  intilUrliial  UailiTsliip.  It  is  tn  1k'  hoped 
that  till'  tiiiii-  will  coriH-  wlii'ii  iho  clitirdi  will  in  sunu'  way 
readjust  hcrst'lf  to  chanmd  social  ami  intellectual  cotidilioiis. 
'I'his  otifihl  to  conic  iliroiij^li  the  tlieoio),'ical  ^cIioi.In.  At  present 
the  overwhelmiiij^  majority  of  these  si-1i4mjI>  are  eiitiriiy  out  of 
touch  with  the  world  of  trutli  as  nioderii  seientiCic  -cholarsliip 
counts  trntii.  Hence,  the  clergy  cannot  coiiiniand  iuliilectual 
resj>ect.  Xor  are  they  j^iveii  any  l)asi>  on  whicit  to  ^rai)])le  w  ith 
the  practical  prohleins  tiiat  confront  ni("lerii  snciety.  When  the 
jMCsent  theoliijjical  studies  sliall  iia\e  fouii<l  llieir  perspectisi  in 
the  i^'cneral  reiij,Mous  evolution  of  the  race,  and  when  two-thirds 
of  the  time  now  dcvoteil  to  mental  j,'ymnaslics  in  the  culture  of 
one  short  epoch  of  the  past  sliall  liave  conic  to  he  devoted  tn 
the  problems  of  the  livinp  present,  we  may  c.\j)ect  to  hear  from 
the  church  to-day  the  voice  of  authority  as  the  pro])hets  spoke 
of  old.  Their  hihle  was  the  society  in  wliicii  they  lived.  Tlieir 
"  voice  of  Javeli  "'  was  tlie  crying  social  and  polili''al  need  of 
the  day.  L'sing  the  laiijjuajje  of  their  time,  they  jjave  expres- 
sion to  their  messatje  ;  and  tiiat  old  message  has  I)een  reiterated 
ever  since.  When  '  -lal  and  individual  jisydioloj^y  shall  have 
supplanted  d'-fjma.  "vheii  the  social  sciences  shall  be  taught 
instead  of  apologetic,  tliis  parrot  mimicry  will  cease  and  the 
voice  of  prophecy  will  lie  heard  again.  L'ntil  then,  secular 
leaders  who  are  wrestling  with  the  practical  problems  wiiich 
confront  our  society  must  continue  to  lament  tlie  iiiefificiencv  of 
the  church  leaders. 

But  co-o])eration,  if  it  is  going  tn  succeed,  must  have  leader- 
ship. If  tile  history  of  the  moveiii'  iit  prfives  anything,  it  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  the  high  value  of  cai)able,  enthusiastic  indi- 
vidual leaders.'"  \Vc  have  seen  the  movement  at  its  inception 
■■'Cf.  E.  T.  Fettrs,  op.  cit..  114. 
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ili.iinpiniu,.  „v  Sdiii!/r  .III.,  kairui-,11.  mni  m|  ^jrcat  ahiliiv  .ni,l 
rec.  u/c.l  v,cial  aiul  [).,!, ijcal  stan  inj;.  \\\-  l,avf  aU.'.  lu„l 
occaM.,11  to  ri'fcT  t-,  tiK.  I.a.lor^l-ip  -.f  tl.,  Italian  iiiuvininit  l,v 
r.ni«i  l.ti//atli.  I'.,  .nilm-ia-t:  ,u|.pnrt  ,„■  il„  n,..vi.,nnii.  ait.'l 
iii>  «nims  III  ailapini;;  tlu'  iiiviiimi.,,,  u,  Italian  o,ii,liti.,ii>.  liavi- 
Uivni  Itis  iiaiiu-  a  place  in  tlir  liist,,r\  .,t  o.  npcraliv.  ,mlit 
aliiM.M  ni,  a  par  with  iliu.r  ,,f  Sdiiil/i-  aii.l  KaillVisui  M.  ua> 
a  man  ..I  m'     ,1„1  al.iliiy.  atul  -itl.M  .|itciiih  iHcam.  ,ai.  Min- 

i^t.T  nf  rinaiicf.  Ani.m^.  ,,i|ut  j^nal  Ka.Ur^  uc  ,  •,  ,  mn.tin,, 
litrr  Nhcnk  in  i  i.nnany.  Dr.  /ill,  r  in  \nMria.  \  ,.iMil„,rK'  in 
lt;u\.  I.MiK'niminc  in  ku-i,i,  an.l  Sir  I  !,.■  "luiik.ti  i,,  Irc- 
'  nd.  TIk'sc  arc-  all  nnn  ni  >;r»'a!  ahilnv.  .  ,,iiilMiiinK'  in  tla-ir 
lersonaltty  a  IiIkIi  t^u.  of  character  ahm;;  ,,iih  an  cnihuMa^m 
winch  refn-cl  t<.  he  halkcd  hv  liifticiilty. 

At..st  new  departures  fr,„n  l-iif,'  cMal.lishcd  ctistuni  tnttst.  in 
til.'  hrst  iiistati'v.  tin.l  their  chief  s„p,>,,n  i„  Mich  in<lividnaN. 
h  tiie  idea  contains  the  .t;erni>  of  vitalitv.  it  uill  in  time  he  taken 
int..  the  social  fabric  an<l  propagat.  itself.  Manv  a  Fesn.  has 
come  t..  his  (iethsemane  in  donhf  as  to  whether  or  n.".l  his  life 
work  had  heen  in  vain.  The  promoters  of  c.-operaiive  credit 
associations  liave  come  in  for  thdr  share  of  .lisconra^'emenf 
but  the  ureat  leaders  have  all  !  to  s^e  Huir  i.Uals  in  a  large 
measure  realised.  Their  e.xam  an.l  their  rewanl  s|,.,i,l,i  ^rjve 
enconragement  to  those  whose  life's  task  takes  a  similar  form. 

In  America  there  has  never  I.e. -i  any  lack  of  lea.lership  to 
champi..!!  a  worthy  cause.  Let  the  need  be  sufficiently  pressing, 
and  there  will  he  found  nun  and  women  in  plentv  with  the 
abilitv  and  courage  I.,  face  the  probK  m.  The  most  m<.mentous 
issue  which  confronts  .\merica  to-.lay  is  that  presented  hv  the 
unequal  .listribntion  of  wealth.  I'pon  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem hin-^es.  to  a  great  extent,  the  settlement  of  ,n..-.t  of  the 
burning  (|uestions  which  confront  our  in.lustrial.  social.  jK.liti- 
cal  and  intellectual  life.  We  trust  that  we  have  ma.le  clear  that 
co-operative  cre.Iit  associations,  as  Mr.  Desjardins  is  hringing 
them  before  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  I'nite.l  States,  sug- 
gest at  least  the  possihditv  r.f  ameliorating  some  .-.f  the  ccono- 
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mic  anomalies.  The  need  at  present  is  for  other  leaders,  with 
sonietliing  of  his  enthusiasm  and  unselfishness,  to  work  out 
adaptations  of  the  co-operative  principle  which  will  meet  the 
varied  conditions  of  all  our  agricultural  and  industrial  com- 
munities. 


